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BOOK ONE 
The Discovery 


AN 
UNMARRIED FATHER 


CHAPTER I: The Letter 


HAT April morning Norman Overbeck drove 

his father to the station and put him on the 
early train for Springfield. The elder Overbeck— 
J. J. Overbeck—was going to argue a case before 
the supreme court. Norman, his unworthy son, as 
he felt himself to be, drove on to the office. Park- 
ing his car in front of the Overbeck building until 
he should want it again that afternoon, according 
to the leisurely custom of Vickley on the Mississippi, 
he went up the dingy, old-fashioned stairway to the 
Overbeck and Overbeck offices. In the hall he 
glanced up for a moment at the new sign with the 
name repeated, replacing the old one of “J. J. Over- 
beck, Attorney-at-Law.” It was less than a year 
since Norman had been admitted to the bar and 
been made a member of the law-firm. When his 
father wasn’t with him he sometimes glanced up at 
that sign, expecting to find in it some reassurance, 
something that would make him feel in himself the 
dignity and power which were associated with his 
father’s name. He never quite got it. Most of the 
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time it seemed to him that all he had so far done was 
to make costly mistakes. 

“Good morning, Miss Patterson,” he said to the 
stenographer. ‘Is my mail ready?” 

“Yes, sir,” said the girl. “It’s on your desk.” 

She looked at him, when he turned away, with ad- 
miration: for he was tall, handsome enough with 
his thoughtful brown eyes and light wavy hair—and 
he was the son of J. J. Overbeck. 

He did not go to his own office immediately. 
He lingered in the outer office, staring at the rows 
of law-reports, bound in musty calf and newer 
buckram. He was pursuing a line of private psy- 
chological inquiry, not easily to be conducted when 
his father was there. His father would have asked, 
“What are you looking for?” and he would have 
had to give some sensible answer. . . . Perhaps it 
wasn’t the books, they were only law-books. He 
looked at the old leather-upholstered mahogany fur- 
niture. . . . He was trying to confront something 
about this office which obscurely intimidated him, 
made him feel foolishly young and out of place. It 
was absurd to feel that way, when he had won his 
first important case yesterday. . . . He turned to 
his office. 

As he passed Miss Patterson, he reflected that 
she obviously thought of him as grownup... . 

He was sitting at his desk a minute or two later 
when the telephone rang. He lifted the receiver. 
“Yes?” he said. It was Miss Patterson. 


The Letter EY 


“Your sister just called up,” she said. (Doris? 
he thought.) “She didn’t want to disturb you and 
asked me to give you the message.” 

No, that wouldn’t be his kid sister Doris. She 
wouldn’t care whether she disturbed him or not. 
That was Lucinda. He frowned slightly, as the 
picture of that futile, pathetic, rather old-maidish 
sister came before him. 

“All right, what is it?” he asked patiently. 

“She wanted me to remind you that you promised 
to go and look at a dog for her. Out at Schwartz’s. 
It’s a Scotch terrier puppy. The one she is think- 
ing of taking has a black spot over the left eye. 
She thought you might have forgotten.” 

It was true, he had forgotten, though she had 
spoken of it last night and again at breakfast this 
morning. 

“Thank you, Miss Patterson. If my sister should 
call up again, tell her I said I wouldn’t forget about 
res"? 

Why did he have to go and look at that dog? But 
that was just like Lucinda. ...If Doris had 
wanted a dog, she’d have gone and bought it, with- 
out asking any advice. 

Whenever he thought of Lucinda, he consoled 
himself by thinking of Doris. An historical epoch 
seemed to have intervened between them. It was 
strange to think of them as being sisters. Families 
were queer things. Lucinda at thirty-five belonged 
to a decaying world; Doris at sixteen to another, a 
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feverish and jazzy, but certainly a healthier one. 
. . . But families are not always pleasant things to 
think about. 

His mind went back to its interrupted thoughts 
about himself. 

—Yes, he reflected, he was grown up in every- 
body else’s eyes. Why not, then, in his own? He 
was twenty-five years old, and engaged to be mar- 
ried. He and Madge were going to be married 
in June. He had won that Harrington case. His 
future was secure. Why should he feel as though 
he were merely pretending to be what he was— 
and as though the pretense were likely to be found 
out at any moment, and he himself swept out into 
chaos like a scrap of paper in a high wind? What 
was he afraid of ? There was nothing to be afraid 
of. He could cope with any situation that would 
arise. He was building himself securely into the 
solid structure of—of Vickley. He would be what 
his father had been. There was no doubt of it. 

He turned to his mail. He sorted it through rap- 
idly, and finding nothing outwardly attractive and 
unbusiness-like to distract him, he opened the letters 
in turn. His day’s work had begun. 

The first two letters he made notations upon and 
put aside. 

The third letter puzzled him. 

It was from a Martha Zerneke, in Chicago—a 
person quite unknown to him, but, according to a 
small printed inscription in one corner of her letter- 
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head, “Medical Director, St. Thecla Child Adop- 
tion Society.” The letter began pleasantly by hoping 
that he was coming, or could arrange to come to 
Chicago to attend the Springer exhibit at the Stein- 
bach Galleries, April 4th to 18th, and preferably 
during the following week, when—as the letter went 
on strangely to say—she would like to have him 
call at her office concerning a matter of personal in- 
terest to him which it would not be so convenient 
to take up in correspondence. ‘Very truly yours.” 

After reading it, at first idly and then very care- 
fully, he laid it aside as incomprehensible, and went 
on with his other mail. But having glanced at sev- 
eral letters, he took it up again, sat back in his chair, 
lighted a cigarette, and considered it thoughtfully. 

The reference to the Springer exhibit suggested 
that the letter was based upon some knowledge of 
his habits, for he made a point of running up to 
Chicago to see the most interesting of the picture 
shows; he had, in fact, planned to go to see this one, 
for he had been interested in Springer ever since he 
had seen him and his pictures back in Boston a year 
ago. So far the suggestion was of art matters. 
But the rest of the letter didn’t go to that tune. 
Indeed, the casual familiarity of the opening ap- 
peared to be a diplomatic disguise—as if for the 
benefit of any one else who might happen to open 
his mail in his absence! ‘‘A matter of personal in- 
terest to you which it would not be so convenient 
to take up in correspondence.” ‘There was a veiled 
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threat in that. . . . What sort of matter was there 
that could not ‘‘conveniently” be taken up in cor- 
respondence? A matter of personal interest to him! 
And this from a doctor—a woman doctor. The 
Medical Director of a Child Adoption Society. 
Why, it was preposterous! Absurd! 

Perhaps he was reading into it some meaning that 
wasn’t there. He studied it carefully, and shook 
his head. If not that, what could it mean? 

His acquaintance with girls in Chicago was of the 
most casual sort. There was no one— He had an 
impulse to throw the thing into the waste basket. 
. . . But if he ignored it, and this Dr. Zerneke did 
take up the matter in correspondence, it might be- 
come embarrassing. There was certainly some mis- 
take; but that would be no protection if the thing— 
whatever it was—got into the newspapers. After 
all, appearances were against him. He had made 
trips to Chicago from time to time, and people 
would quite readily believe that it hadn’t all been 
for the sake of art. It would be a difficult posi- 
tion for the most innocent of men. And there was 
Madge to be considered. She might think there 
was something to it, and break off the engagement! 
And his father—oh, his father would believe him; 
but he would think he had made a fool of himself 
in some way, and that it was his fault that such 
a thing should ever have come up. Nobody had 
ever written a letter like that to J. J. Overbeck! 
- . » Doubtless because he attended strictly to the 
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law, and did not waste his time prowling about art- 
galleries and studios. Perhaps it was his own fault. 
Perhaps his father’s way of life was the only cor- 
rect one, if he were to build himself into the solid 
structure of Vickley. ... 

It occurred to him that this was the sort of thing 
he had been awaiting, without knowing what it was 
—some accident that would crash down his life 
about him, and whirl him out like a scrap of paper 
onthe wind. . . . Well, not so bad as all that! He 
was taking this much too seriously. But it did need 
thinking about. 

Under these circumstances—he smiled to himself 
—the proper thing to do was to consult a lawyer. 
. . » His father, of course, was the obvious per- 
son to consult, but he dismissed that idea instantly. 
Nor would he be likely to take up a thing like this 
with Medway, the chief clerk of Overbeck and 
Overbeck. Nor with any other lawyer in Vickley 

. except, perhaps, old Gilbert... . 

He considered a moment longer, and then ab- 
ruptly put out his cigarette and took up the 
telephone. 


CuapreR II: Legal Advice 


ILBERT RAND—old Gilbert—was sitting, 

large and ruddy and cheerful, at a table in the 
corner of Henschel’s when Norman came in at 
twelve-thirty. 

There are various ways in which an elderly law- 
yer of repute may show consideration for a young 
and untried one, if he is so disposed. Old Gilbert 
had been so disposed on various occasions during 
the past year, for he liked the boy. He didn’t 
know what Norman wanted of him now except that 
it was something legal and personal, which never- 
theless could be disposed of at lunch. Norman had 
suggested a quiet place where they could talk with- 
out interruption, and Gilbert had said that Hen- 
schel’s would do. 

He congratulated Norman on his victory in the 
Harrington case yesterday, to which Norman re- 
plied in a preoccupied way. 

“‘Now,” he said to Norman, when the luncheon 
was under way, “what’s on your mind?” 

Norman took the letter from his pocket and 
handed it over. “What do you think of this?” he 
said. 

Gilbert put on his glasses and read the letter; 
then he read it again. 


“A very clever piece of writing,” he said thought- 
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fully; “evidently intended to look as little like black- 
mail as possible.” 

Blackmail! 

“So you think so, too!” said Norman. ‘Well, 
what do you think I ought to do about it? Ignore 
it? or—what?” 

“That depends,” said Gilbert gravely. “If I’m to 
advise you, I'll have to know something about the 
situation. Who the girl is—her circumstances and 
character: you’d better tell me the whole story. 
Then we'll know where we’re at.” 

Norman was rather taken aback. But he saw the 
humor of it, and smiled. ‘“‘Aren’t you taking a good 
deal for granted?” he said. 

Old Gilbert smiled back at him. ‘Oh,’ he said, 
“the alibi part comes later. I realize, of course, that 
you are not necessarily the responsible party in this 
matter. Girls are sometimes unscrupulous about 
that sort of thing. The man who is in a position 
to pay gets saddled with the responsibility every 
time. You remember that case here in Vickley last 
winter, in Magistrate Cooley’s court—I saw you 
there, I remember.” 

‘Look here,” said Norman. ‘You seem to accept 
it as a matter of fact—that I’m involved with some 
girl!” 

Gilbert glanced at the letter. “I thought,” he 
said, ‘‘that was what the letter was about. If I’m 
on the wrong track, you'll have to set me right. 
What is it about ?” 
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“T don’t know,” said Norman. “But when I read 
it, I thought the same thing you did. It seemed 
like a veiled threat of blackmail. That’s what puz- 
zles me. You see, I’ve never heard of this Dr. 
Zerneke—and as for the girl, if that’s what it hints 
at, as you also seem to think, I don’t know who she’s 
supposed to be. The whole thing comes out of a 
clear sky. I haven’t the least idea what it’s all 
“about.” 

“That’s curious,” said Gilbert. ‘“‘Let’s have an- 
other look at it.” He took it up, readjusting his 
glasses. ‘There is something queer about this let- 
ter,” he said. 

‘(Damned queer!”’ said Norman. 

“T mean,” said Gilbert, “‘that it has an air of— 
well, of quiet certainty.” 

“T don’t know what you mean,” said Norman, un- 
comfortably. Did old Gilbert think he was lying? 

‘To begin with, you are known by the writer to 
be interested in art. That in itself is nothing much. 
But the fact is put forward in a rather suggestive 
way. The reference to the Springer exhibit and the 
Steinbach galleries looks as though it were intended 
to remind you of something. . . . Does it suggest 
anything to you—a girl you met at the Steinbach 
galleries, for example?” 

“I have not been in the habit of meeting girls at 
the Steinbach galleries—or any other galleries,” 
said Norman, a little on his dignity. ‘“I know prac- 
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tically no girls in Chicago—and I certainly have 
made love to none of them.” 

“Well,” said old Gilbert, ‘‘there are hysterical 
girls who make strange accusations, upon slight or 
no provocation.” 

“IT hadn’t thought of that,” said Norman. “It 
must be something like that.” 

‘“There’s some explanation for this letter,’’ said 
Gilbert. ‘“‘Let’s see what we can make out of it. A 
girl in Chicago . . . no, not necessarily in Chicago; 
she may have come there from somewhere. She 
goes to a doctor; we know nothing about this doctor, 
but presumably she knows her business. So we have 
to assume for the moment that the girl is actually 
in trouble. The doctor, apparently, is sympathetic. 
Money is evidently needed. The doctor undertakes 
to write to you.” 

“Yes—but why to me?” 

“Come, Norman; you are twenty-five years old, 
and so far as I know you have never taken any 
vows. How can you be sure that there’s no girl in 
the whole United States who couldn’t accuse you of 
having got her into this scrape?” 

Norman flushed. ‘I don’t want to pretend that 
I’m a saint,” he said. “But I’m not a cad, either; 
I’ve been engaged to Madge for six months, and I 
swear I haven’t looked at another girl in that time. 
. . - In fact,” he added, ‘‘you’ll see how absurd it 
is to think that I could be mixed up in such a thing, 
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when I tell you that there’s been nothing of that sort 
in my life since I left Cambridge. There was a 
waitress there—but that was fully four years ago.”’ 

“Well, Norman, you ought to know. But the 
trouble with this matter is that it is so vague. 
If it mentioned a name, you would know where you 
are at. As itis, of course, you may have overlooked 
some trifling incident of no consequence to you at 
the time.” 

Norman laughed. ‘I’m not such a devil of a 
fellow as all that. I'd not be likely to forget such 
an incident.” 

“T hope you’re right. It might prove rather em- 
barrassing to you if you went to this doctor in Chi- 
cago, indignantly convinced of your innocence, and 
then found you had made a little slip of memory.” 

“You think, then, that I ought to go and see 
this doctor?’ Norman asked in surprise. 

‘Somebody ought to go, and find out what it’s 
all about. There’s something that needs to be 
straightened out. . . . Mistaken identity, possibly.” 

‘““Yes—there’s that,” said Norman. ‘There may 
be some very simple explanation.” 

‘In any case,” said Gilbert, “I don’t think it’s or- 
dinary blackmail. A doctor, and especially one con- 
nected with a child adoption society, would hardly 
mix herself up with anything like that. And the 
whole tone of her letter shows a due consideration 
for your position. It’s written in such a way as not 
to make trouble for you if it fell into the wrong 
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hands. And at the same time—or so it seems to 
me, though I’ve apparently stumbled into a mare’s 
nest—it attempts to remind you who the girl is. 
. .. That reference to the Steinbach Galleries—” 

“I said I knew no girls in Chicago,’ Norman in- 
terrupted. 

“You might take a wider range,” suggested 
Gilbert. 

Norman made an impatient movement. 

“T’m only trying to help you,” said Gilbert. 

“TI know, and at my own request,” said Norman. 
“But I thought we had cleared up the possibility of 
it’s being me who is involved.” 

“I suppose we have,” said Gilbert. ‘‘Well, I was 
going to propose this to you. I’m going to Chicago 
to-night, to see some people in connection with the 
Ostrander case; and I’ll go and see this doctor to- 
morrow if you like. I'll be home Sunday, and your 
mind will be set at rest without undue delay.” 

“That’s damned good of you, Gilbert.” 

“Oh, it’s nothing. . . . Only you see, if I’m to 
act for you, I’d like to be quite sure of my facts.” 

“You can be quite sure the facts are as I’ve stated 
them,” said Norman comfortably. 

“Then I'll take this letter with me,” said Gilbert. 
He folded it up and put it in his pocket. ‘“How- 
ever, there’s oné more angle on this thing still to be 
checked up on.” 

“What angle is that?” asked Norman. 

“The Cambridge angle,” said Gilbert. “Nothing 
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like being prepared for the worst, you know.” 

“But that,” said Norman, “‘is all ancient history 
now.” 

“Just the same, I’d better know something about 
it. When did these Cambridge incidents occur and 
what was the nature of them?” 

“Well, besides the waitress, there was just one in- 
cident, really,” said Norman. “It was just before I 
came home. . . . It seems ages ago.” 

“Actually, however,” said Gilbert, “it’s been 
something less than a year. Late June to early 
April—” 

“’Ten—” said Norman, and then stopped, with a 
shock of dismay. 

‘‘Ten months,” said Gilbert, ‘‘or to be exact, nine 
months and some days.’ He looked at the young 
man questioningly. ‘Does that letter begin to mean 
anything to you now?” 

“It couldn’t be Isabel,” said Norman wonderingly. 
“And yet—” 

“Isabel?” said Gilbert inquiringly—suppressing a 
smile. 

Norman spoke with an effort. “Springer’s 
pictures. . .. It was with her that I first saw 
them. At his studio in Boston. She took me there.” 

Gilbert nodded. ‘‘And now,” he said, ‘‘this Isabel 
seems to be in Chicago, under the care of a doctor. 
It looks suspicious, doesn’t it?” 

“Oh, but that—it’s impossible!’ said Norman. 

“For a girl to have an unexpected baby? I’m 
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afraid not,” said Gilbert dryly. ‘Though this is 
rather late in the day for her to let you know about 
ic 

‘““My God!” said Norman. 

The waiter appeared, and recommended the 
Mocha tarte. 

“T don’t think I want anything more,” said Nor- 
man faintly. 

“You'd better have some coffee. No? ‘Then 
nothing for me either. Bring the check.” 

When the waiter was gone, he said: ‘““There’s no 
occasion to look so upset. Girls have had by-blown 
babies before. And respectable Vickley citizens 
have been the fathers of them.” 

Then he added, more kindly: “We'll go to my 
office, thresh the whole thing out, and decide what’s 
to be done.” 


CuHaApTeR III: The Way of the World 


ILBERT RAND, in his office, considered the 
boy sympathetically. “How do you feel 
now?” he asked. 

“Still in a sort of a daze,’’ Norman confessed. 

Gilbert took from his desk drawer a bottle and 
glasses. ‘‘A little shot of this will help steady your 
nerves.” He poured and they drank. 

“You realize,’ said Gilbert, “that all this is 
merely a guess; there may be nothing to it what- 
ever. 

Norman shook his head. ‘It’s only too damned 
true,” he said. “I’m not going to try to fool my- 
self about that.” 

‘‘At any rate, we have to face it as a possible truth 
just now,” said Gilbert, ‘and think of ways and 
means to handle it. And if I seemed to take it 
lightly, it isn’t that I don’t understand the serious- 
ness of the situation for you. You have a career 
ahead of you; you’re your father’s son; and you're 
going to be married. This thing will have to be 
fixed up very quietly. But that’s not so difficult as 
you might think. I want you to know that I’m 
with you in this, and I’ll see you through it.” 

“It’s awfully good of you,” said Norman. ‘But 
what is there to do? You must forgive me if I seem 
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stupid. I feel as though the roof of the world had 
fallen in.” 

“The first thing we have to do is to go over the 
facts of the case. With them in my mind, I will be 
able to deal with the situation, whatever it is, in 
Chicago. And I’ll be back here day after to-morrow 
—probably with everything all straightened out. 
All you have to do in the meantime is to keep 
smiling, and behave as if nothing had happened. 
. . - Now what’s the matter?” 

“T just remembered,” said Norman, “that I’ve got 
to see Madge to-night.” 

“Yes, that may be a little difficult,” said Gilbert. 

“I’m sorry to be such a fool,” said Norman. 
“But I don’t see how I can face her.” 

‘“‘Now don’t lose your nerve, my boy,” said old 
Gilbert kindly. ‘Just sit tight and keep mum— 
that’s all you have to do.” 

‘“That’s just the trouble,” said Norman. 

“T know how you feel,” said Gilbert. ‘But you 
won’t come wearing your secret on your face. You 
can easily invent some discouragement in your law 
practice to account for your jumpiness. Besides, it’s 
getting very near the time of your wedding; she’ll 
have her mind on a thousand other things besides 
your state of nerves. Women aren’t such good 
thought-readers as you might imagine.” ‘Then, 
when Norman remained silent, he said sharply: 
“You wouldn’t be such an idiot as to tell her?” 

“J was thinking that I ought to,” said Norman. 
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“She'll have the right to know—a thing like this.” 

‘Nonsense!’ said Gilbert, and secretly cursed 
these modern ideas of frankness. Aloud he said: 
“There'll be plenty of time to consider what there is 
to tell—if anything. ‘There may be nothing, you 
know. You wouldn’t want to upset her needlessly.” 

“Oh, I’m sure you’ve guessed it right,”’ said Nor- 
man dully. “It will be only a question of sooner or 
later when she’ll have to know. I simply couldn’t 
get married with a thing like that hanging over us. 
It would come out some time—and I’d rather know 
the worst at once. If things are going to smash, it 
had better be before we are married.” 

‘‘Now, now,” said Gilbert soothingly. ‘Nothing 
is going to smash. You’re all worked up and inca- 
pable of seeing things clearly. Everything is com- 
ing out all right, I tell you.” 

“You mean that this thing can be hushed up, I 
suppose.” 

“Yes, if there’s anything to hush up.” 

“That’s all very well. So far as the world at 
large is concerned, perhaps it could be hushed up. 
But—why should two people be married, with a 
secret like that between them? What kind of mar- 
riage would that be?” 

“Why, not so unusual a kind of marriage, I should 
say,” replied Gilbert coolly. “You don’t think men 
have to tell their wives everything, do you? By the 
way, have you told your fiancée anything at all about 
this Cambridge girl?” 
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‘No, I haven’t.” 

“You see, you’ve kept your little secret so far 
without any difficulty.” 

“But it didn’t really concern her—or it didn’t 
seem to—until now. It was only a part of my past, 
then—but now it affects our whole future.” 

“It won't affect her future, if you keep a decent 
silence and let me attend to it,” said Gilbert. “Why 
didn’t you tell her anything about the Cambridge 
girl?” 

“Because it didn’t seem of any great importance,” 
said Norman. ‘And because she might be supposed 
to take something of that sort for granted. Per- 
haps I should have told her. It would make it 
easier now. But it would have hurt her feelings. I 
suppose that’s the reason why I didn’t.” 

‘And a very good reason, too,” said Gilbert. 
“You did as any lover would do. And you still 
love her, don’t you?” 

“Madge? Of course I do!” 

“Yet now you seem to think the proper way to 
treat her is to inflict pain on her. Id hate to be- 
lieve you were that kind of moral weakling.” 

“T’m doubtless all sorts of moral weakling,” said 
Norman, ‘“‘but I don’t know what you mean. It 
would take courage to tell her the truth.” 

“Tt will take more courage to keep your mouth 
shut,” said Gilbert. “It’s only the coward, the man 
who can’t bear the burden of his own sins, that has 
to go and blab them to his wife or sweetheart. If 
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they’re his sins, he ought to be the one to suffer 
for them—not she.” 

Their minds, Norman realized, didn’t meet in this 
talk. There was a gulf of years between them. 
Old Gilbert was thinking of property and respecta- 
bility, and not of human rights. And now he was 
talking about “‘sins.” No doubt if one believed that 
an illegitimate child was a sin, one repented it—and 
forgot it. But it wasn’t a sin to him; it was a fate- 
ful fact that had somehow to be faced. 

“Why,” old Gilbert was asking, “should a man 
want to drag the girl he loves into a thing like that 
—unless he wishes to hurt her?” 

“T don’t wish to hurt Madge. But she has a right 
to know what she’s getting into,” Norman insisted. 

“And if she decided not to marry you—as she 
easily might, if you came blurting it out like that—?” 

“That would be her privilege,” said Norman, 
tonelessly. 

‘A nice privilege,’ Gilbert commented. “A 
choice between a humiliation and an outrage—a mar- 
riage broken off at the last moment, or a secret 
scandal,” 

“It’s something she’ll have to decide about in any 
case, sooner or later,” said Norman. ‘And until 
she knows, the thing will be on my mind every mo- 
ment. I shall feel like a dog, keeping it from her. 
She’ll go on making plans for our marriage—and all 
the while there’ll be this secret holding us apart.” 
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“Do you think it would bring you together if you 
told her?” Gilbert asked ironically. 

“T don’t know. That’s what I don’t know. And 
ie: got+to tind: out, +. Perhaps not... not 
unless she loved me a very great deal—more than I 
deserve. More than I’ve any right to expect.” 

“You'd like to give her a chance to prove how 
noble she is—how much she does love you: is that 
the idea? You'd throw her love for you into the 
gutter, to see whether she'd stoop and pick it up. 
I’m no psychologist, but I’d call that vanity.” 

Norman was silent. 

“Or else mere inexperience,” Gilbert went on. 
“You've just found out that some secrets are hard 
to keep. And because it hurts to keep a secret from 
the girl you love, you want to turn the world’s 
morality upside down.” That stab seemed to go 
home to its mark and Gilbert added: 

“Misery loves company. You'd like to share your 
unhappiness. Natural enough, perhaps. But he- 
roic? No. Selfish.” 

“Oh, you’re probably right,” said Norman, sud- 
denly weary. ‘I suppose it wouldn’t do to tell 
a eae 

Gilbert waited. 

“Everything seems to me—smashed,” said Nor- 
man. ‘‘But maybe something can be saved out of the 
wreck.” 

“If you’ll follow my advice, quite a number of 
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things can be saved out of the wreck,” said Gilbert. 
“Your marriage, your career, your father’s pride.” 

“All right,” said Norman quietly. “I'll do what 
you say. Just tell me what to do.” 

“I’m glad that you realize that you’re in no state 
of mind to decide on anything final right now,” said 
Gilbert. “Tl be very glad to take charge of your 
destinies for a few days. Then you'll feel differ- 
ently.” 

“T’ve no doubt I shall. And [ll be able to thank 
you properly. Just now it seems scarcely to 
matter...” 

“That’s all right. The thanks can wait. We'll 
proceed to the other aspects of the case—if it’s 
settled that you are to be guided by me, and will 
say nothing about this to your fiancée till I get back 
from Chicago?” 

“Yes, that’s settled,’ said Norman. ‘‘You’ve 
made it clear to me what a lie and sham marriage is. 
The trouble with me, I guess, is that I’ve not quite 
grown up; I seem to have some remnants of boyish 
idealism left in my mind. I had thought that this 
marriage was going to be real—that we weren’t 
going to have to lie to one another. [ can see it’s 
nonsense.” 

“Men,” said Gilbert, “Shave lied to women since 
the dawn of history. The more they love them, the 
more they lie to them. You'll be surprised to find 
how easy it comes. But just the same, I don’t think 
I had better trust that boyish idealism of yours too 
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far right now. If I leave you here while I go to 
Chicago to straighten things out, you'll have got 
them into some frightful mess by the time I’m back. 
I think I’d better take you along with me and keep 
an eye on you.” 

“T think that would be a good idea,” said Nor- 
man. ‘I'll know the worst sooner. And if we could 
take the early train, I wouldn’t have to see Madge 
to-night.”” In a shamefaced way he explained: 

“We were going to go over to see our new house 
that my father’s building for us: it’s nearly fin- 
ished. JI don’t think I could stand it.” 

“Very well,” said Gilbert. ‘Make your apolo- 
gies by telephone, and we'll take the six o’clock train 
this afternoon. Legal business in connection with 
the Ostrander case. I’ll reserve a compartment, and 
we can talk all the way. There’s still a lot to be 
gone over. And now you had better go home and 
pack.” 


CHAPTER IV: Post-mortem on a Dead Romance 


4 OW,” said Gilbert Rand, in their compart- 

ment that evening, “do you want to 
tell me about this Cambridge girl, or shall I ask you 
questions ?” 

“You'd better ask me questions. It’s never 
seemed quite real to me. I haven’t readjusted my- 
self to it as a reality even yet.” 

Gilbert took out a pencil and paper. 

“What was her name? I think you referred to 
her as Isabel.” 

“Yes, Isabel Drury.” 

Gilbert wrote it down. 

The porter opened the door and looked in. ‘Did 
you ring, sir?” 

‘No, but we could do with a little more air.” 

The porter opened the upper air-vents and went 
away. 

Gilbert went on with the inquisition. 

“Her age?” 

‘“Twenty-five.”’ 

‘‘And yours was twenty-four. Well,” said Gil- 
bert with satisfaction, ‘that clears up the matter of 
responsibility, at any rate. What was she? Stenog- 
rapher, salesgirl, or what?” 

“I suppose,” said Norman slowly, “‘you’d call her 
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an art student. She was studying art in Boston.” 
He was finding it dificult to put this matter in ob- 
jective terms. Isabel had been to him a romantic 
mystery and a psychological puzzle and a symbol of 
the strangeness of life. But that wasn’t what old 
Gilbert wanted to know... . 

“Art student.” Gilbert wrote it down. ‘Where 
did she come from, do you know?” 

Something of the satisfaction of old Gilbert’s tone 
reached his mind. He began to see Gilbert’s game. 
Isabel was to be made out as scarcely respectable. 
A Bohemian encounter. And, though that had in 
truth been the spirit of the affair, some perverse de- 
sire for fair play made him block that simple inter- 
pretation with some contrary facts. 

“Her father was a professor of Latin in a boys’ 
school. They had a place on the edge of Cam- 
bridge. Poor but terribly respectable.’ And he 
added: “‘I was a guest at their home, more or less, 
when it happened.” 

Gilbert frowned. ‘How did you come to know 
hess 

“The Drurys were neighbors of a classmate of 
mine. I spent a good many week-ends at his home. 
There were neighborhood parties, and Isabel was 
often there. We saw a good deal of each other that 
last winter and spring.” 

“What was your classmate’s name?’ Gilbert 
asked casually. 

“Hal Sibley.” Then Norman looked suspiciously 
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at his questioner. ‘‘See here, you mustn’t get him 
mixed up in this!” 

“Why do you say that?” Gilbert inquired blandly. 
‘‘Was he interested in her too?” 

Norman flushed. ‘We were both romantic about 
her. But leave Hal out of this.” A disgust for 
these vulgar necessities of self-defense rose in him 
like nausea, and he said: “I couldn’t forgive myself 
if I thought you were trying to do that!” 

“Trying to do what?” asked Gilbert coldly. 

“Shield me by dragging in my friend.’ Old Gil- 
bert needn’t pretend he didn’t know what he was up 
to. ‘“‘No, no—it won’t do. I’m not that kind of 
coward.” 

“T only wanted, my boy,” said Gilbert softly, “to 
take into account all the possibilities of the situa- 
tion.” 

“Just the same, we'll leave Hal out of this dis- 
cussion.” A flicker of amusement in old Gilbert’s 
eyes made him feel a little ridiculous, and he added 
defensively: ‘‘He wouldn’t have dragged me in, if 
it had been he that was in this mess.” 

“You prefer not to consider that possibility?” 
asked Gilbert smoothly. 

Norman had the feeling of having mismanaged 
this matter. He had made it look as though he were 
quixotically shielding his friend. ‘‘Oh, go into it if 
you insist,” he said impatiently. ‘‘Only it’s a waste 
of time. I merely wanted to make it clear that I’m 
not going to try to—sneak out of my responsibility.” 
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“Very well,” said Gilbert, “‘we’ll leave it at that 
for the present. Now as to the girl’s family: any 
brothers?” 

“No. An only child.” And Norman reflected 
that a girl’s brothers were her traditional protec- 
tors. That should please old Gilbert. He smiled; 
it was odd to think of Isabel as the menace against 
which he was being protected. He? His respecta- 
bility, rather. The thing was out of his hands. 
Vickley was protecting itself. His career, his mar- 
riage, his reputation—these things belonged to 
Vickley. And old Gilbert had promised to guard 
trent Ag 

“And the girl—” Gilbert was asking, “‘beautiful, I 
suppose ?””’ 

Her image came powerfully before him—her 
slight figure, her pointed face with its grey-green 
eyes and shock of auburn hair. Beautiful? “Ina 
sullen, discontented way: yes.’ That, he thought, 
was sufficiently objective. 

“And you fancied yourselves hopelessly in love 
with one another ?” 

“Not exactly.”” He must try to explain it to old 
Gilbert. “I had been crazy about her all year— 
ever since ] met her. Hal had talked to me about 
her. His favorite word for her was ‘elusive.’ And 
she was just that. She played with us in an imagina- 
tive sort of way. But she seemed emotionally un- 
touched. She was scornful of the idea of love.” 

“Yes?” said Gilbert. 
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“But when I was going away that summer, she 
seemed sorry we weren’t going to see each other any 
more. I stayed over a couple of weeks, at the Sib- 
leys, before I came home. We saw more of each 
other. She told me things about herself—her ambi- 
tions. And she took me to see Springer’s pictures 
one day, just before I left. Coming back to her 
home that night, we lost ourselves in the woods. 
That was when we became lovers.” 

“You lost yourselves in the woods?” 

‘“‘We pretended we were lost. You see, every- 
thing had to be play between us. We always pre- 
tended all sorts of things. That night we pre- 
tended it was a wood near Athens.” 

“A wood near Athens?” 

‘““Midsummer-night’s-dream stuff. Perhaps you’d 
understand it if you knew her.” 

‘Was there ever any question of marriage be- 
tween you?” 

“There hadn’t been, up to then. I had—well, I 
had wanted to have a love affair with her. That was 
all. But in the woods, afterward, I was rather 
frightened about what we had done, and I said we 
must get married. I suppose I meant it. But for- 
tunately she didn’t take me seriously. She laughed 
at me.” 

“She laughed at you?” 

“You see, love wasn’t a serious reality to her. It 
was just something to play at in idle moments. The 
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only reality, to her, was art. She wanted to be a 
painter—a great painter.” 

Old Gilbert rubbed his chin thoughtfully. “Sort 
of Rosa Bonheur, eh?” 

“T think she would have despised Rosa Bonheur. 
Gaugin was more in her line.” 

‘And so that was how it began?” 

““Yes—and how it ended. I saw her for the last 
time the next day, before I went back to my rooms 
in Cambridge to pack. I didn’t get a chance to talk 
with her. She seemed to avoid that deliberately. 
She was more distant, more elusive, than ever.” 

“Did you tell your friend Hal what had oc- 
curred ?” 

“Of course not.” 

“And then you came home to Vickley.” 

Ves.7 

“Did you write to her?” 

“Three times. She didn’t reply.” 

“You were not under the impression that you were 
her first lover?” 

Norman hesitated. “I really know nothing about 
that. But for some reason I assumed that she had 
had lovers.”’ 

‘She seemed sophisticated ?” 

“In her talk, yes.” 

“You didn’t ask her about her previous experi- 
ences?” 

“One couldn’t have asked her a thing like that. 
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But I think she wanted it to be taken for granted.” 

Old Gilbert looked puzzled. “She wanted to have 
it taken for granted that she was not a virgin?” 

“Yes. But afterward—I wasn’t so sure. I’m 
not, now. Or rather—I think I was really her first 
lover, in spite of the way she talked.” 

Old Gilbert considered that helplessly, shook his 
head, and changed the subject. 

‘“‘As to Springer,” he asked, “‘was he married?” 

“Not at that time. He’s been married since 
then.” 

‘How did Springer behave when she brought you 
to his studio?” 

“Springer is a great clumsy bear. He’s friendly 
with everybody, unless he’s in one of his suspicious 
moods. He was very friendly that day.” 

‘How well do you know him?” 

“T’ve seen him only that once. Isabel told me a 
great deal about him.” 

‘Does he make much money with his painting?” 

‘‘Not yet, I’m afraid. What are you getting at?” 
Norman demanded. 

‘“‘Were Isabel and Springer very great friends?” 

Norman smiled. ‘She admired his work very 
much.” 

“Do you think they had been lovers?” 

“That idea had never occurred to me.” 

“Let’s see,” said Gilbert. ‘The girl was elusive 
for a long time—and then suddenly friendly. The 
day she took you to Springer’s studio was the day 
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she made love to you. Do you make anything out 
of that?” 

“Nothing at all.” 

“You thought of her as a mysterious and incal- 
culable creature; but let us supply the x and see how 
the problem works out. She had been Springer’s 
sweetheart. But Springer threw her over for an- 
other girl—the one whom he afterwards married. 
And so she consoled herself with you—perhaps try- 
ing to make him jealous. Doesn’t that clear up the 
strangeness of her behavior?” 

Norman tried hard to be objective. “It might be 
true. It merely doesn’t fit in with my conception of 
Isabel.” 

“T’ve described a very human sort of girl,” old 
Gilbert went on. ‘You had your romantic ideas 
about her, to be sure. Why shouldn't she be elusive, 
with Springer for her lover? Until he got himself 
another girl. Then she turned to you. I admit that 
this explanation is not calculated to appeal to a 
young man’s vanity.” 

‘After all, what does it matter?” said Norman. 

But Gilbert seemed to think it did matter. ‘‘You 
offered to marry her,” he pursued, ‘‘but in spite of 
what had occurred between you, she refused—be- 
cause she was still in love with Springer. You wrote 
letters to her. It wasn’t you she was thinking about; 
it was Springer. And when she found she was preg- 
nant, it wasn’t to you that she’d write, but to him. 
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Now, does it look,’ asked Gilbert, “as though 
she thought it were your child?” 

“But, Good Lord—!” said Norman in bewilder- 
ment. 

“Then Springer married the other girl; evidently 
refused to have anything more to do with her. And 
now at last she remembers you. In this emergency, 
your money would be a great convenience, no doubt.” 

Norman shook his head. “I can’t believe that 
she’d lie to me,” he said. 

“Tf you had gone to see her,”’ said old Gilbert with 
a tolerant smile, “she wouldn’t have had fo lie. 
She’d only have had to remind you of that night in 
the woods, and your guilty conscience would have 
supplied the rest.” 

“T wish to God I could believe it,” said Norman. 

‘Would you rather,” asked Gilbert, ‘believe your- 
self the father of her child?” 

“What I wish,” said Norman, “is that I could 
wake up and find that this was only a bad dream.” 

“That’s the way it will seem to-morrow night,” 
answered Gilbert cheerfully. 

Norman turned toward the window, and stared 
out at the dark, flying landscape. Every moment 
was bringing him nearer to the truth. To-morrow 
he would know the truth. But—he wished he could 
see Isabel himself. This wasn’t something that old 
Gilbert could handle for him. 


CHAPTER V: Encounter 


T wouldn’t, he realized fully, be sensible to see 
Isabel. And besides, it would be unfair to old 
Gilbert. He had promised to leave his destinies to 
his friend’s charge. He had better leave things as 
they stood. 

When Gilbert left the hotel after breakfast to 
keep his appointment with the lawyers representing 
the other interests in the Ostrander case, it was with 
the understanding that they were to meet again at 
lunch for a final conference before Gilbert’s visit to 
Dr. Zerneke. 

When Norman was left alone in their suite at the 
hotel, he wondered what to do with himself in the 
meantime. 

He went out and strolled up Michigan Boulevard. 

He passed the Steinbach Galleries. 

Strolling back, he passed the Steinbach Galleries 
again. 

Springer might be there, getting ready for his 
exhibit. 

Norman turned and went in. 

The place seemed to be empty. But as he went 
from one of the rooms to another, passing the little 
office, he heard young Steinbach’s voice, and then 
Springer’s. 

4I 
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He stopped, and sat down on a cushioned bench 
in the middle of the room, staring unseeingly across 
at a painting of a Pueblo Indian dance. 

He supposed what he was doing was foolish. But 
he had to hear what Springer had to say—about him 
and Isabel. . . . For Springer would know about it 
all. Springer was her friend. . . . And if he could 
not go to see this doctor, if that must be left to Gil- 
bert, yet here was something he could do, while he 
waited. . . . All Gilbert’s carefully-built-up edifice 
of caution and secrecy melted into mist, in his mind. 

He had been there three minutes when Springer 
came out of the office. Norman well remembered 
that dark bushy head and great lumbering frame. 
Norman rose. 

Springer paused, glanced at him idly, and took 
out his watch and looked at it in a bored way. 

There had been no recognition in that glance. 
Norman was disconcerted. He would have to intro- 
duce himself. 

“Mr. Springer,” he said. 

Springer looked at him inquiringly. ‘Yes ?” 

“My name is Overbeck—Norman Overbeck.” 
And, since that seemed to mean nothing to Springer, 
he added: “‘I met you a year ago in Boston.” 

Springer offered his hand with the embarrassment 
of one who had a bad memory in social matters. 
“Ah, yes,” he said, with an effort at cordiality. 
‘“How are you?” 

It wasn’t at all what Norman had expected. It 
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was quite obvious that Springer didn’t know who he 
was at all. So Isabel hadn’t told him! Norman 
readjusted his mind to that. 

“Well, how did you find Italy?” asked Springer 
absently, misled by some ignis fatuus gleam of false 
recollection. 

Norman, ignoring this mistaken reference, said 
firmly: ‘Isabel Drury took me to your studio.” 

“Oh, yes!” said Springer. ‘You wrote a play. 
I remember now.” 

“No, I didn’t write a play,” said Norman indig- 
nantly. “I am a lawyer down in Vickley. I was at 
Harvard at the time, and’’— he added—“‘a friend 
of Isabel’s.” 

“I’m sorry,” said Springer, confused and cha- 
grined at his blunder. ‘I remember your face quite 
well. So you are one of Isabel’s friends. Have you 
heard of her good luck?” 

“Good luck?” Norman repeated, baffled. 

“Yes, she’s going to Paris. Some rich woman is 
subsidizing her for a year’s study—isn’t it fine!” 

“Yes,” said Norman. ‘‘But—’” 

He scarcely took in the news about Isabel’s going 
to Paris. 

Was it possible that Springer didn’t know about 
what had happened to her? Or was he keeping that 
secret? Yes, naturally enough, a secret from an 
outsider. . . . That, Norman realized, was what 
he was to Springer—an outsider! Because Springer 
didn’t know. Isabel hadn’t told him that part of 
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it. Maybe he didn’t know anything about it at all! 

“How is Isabel?” Norman asked abruptly. 

“Oh,” said Springer, “she’s all right.” 

“All right?” 

Why should he say that? Did he mean anything? 
Did he know anything? 

“T suppose,” said Norman, as casually as possi- 
ble, “that you keep in touch with her?” 

“Well, yes,” said Springer. 

“T understand,” said Norman, ‘“‘that she’s here in 
Chicago now.” 

‘““Why, yes, she is,” said Springer reluctantly. 

So it was true! 

“Td like to see her,” said Norman. His heart 
was beating heavily. ‘Where is she?” 

“Well, as a matter of fact, she’s—not seeing any- 
body. She’s just recuperating from an operation for 
appendicitis.” 

The usual lie! Springer said it with an air of pro- 
tecting her from intrusive acquaintances. And Nor- 
man couldn’t say: ‘‘You mean she’s just had a baby!” 
No, he had to accept what Springer told him. He 
was an outsider. 

“Is that so?” he said, and his voice mechanically 
took on the proper tone of sympathy and courteous 
interest. 

Springer, having got past that point, spoke more 
fluently and easily. “She's going to Michigan to 
rest up for a few weeks, and then go on to Paris,” 


he said. 
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Norman wanted to ask him at what hospital she 
was. But he felt that Springer would evade that 
question. 

“Td like to see her before she goes,” he said. 

“Are you going to be in town long?” asked 
Springer. 

““No—a day or two.” 

“T’m afraid there’s no chance,” said Springer. 

“I suppose not,” said Norman. 

The subject seemed closed. 

“I’m having a show here next week,” said 
Springer. 

“Yes, I would like to see it,”’ said Norman. 

Springer held out his hand. 

“Well, I may run into you here again,” he said. 

Norman was dismissed. 

He was conscious of two emotions—of annoyance 
with Springer, and, strangely enough, of an enor- 
mous relief. It was all true! He hadn’t doubted 
it, really, but something in his mind accepted this 
new evidence with gratitude. It was as though an 
unendurable tension had been relaxed. So Isabel 
had had a baby... . 

And then it occurred to him that he didn’t know 
whether her baby was alive or dead. 

He had to go to see Dr. Zerneke. 


Cuapter VI: Dr. Zerneke 


E went to a telephone booth. He did not need 
to look in the book: Dr. Zerneke’s phone 
number was fixed in his mind. 

A girl’s voice answered the telephone. He gave 
his name. 

“Yes, Mr. Overbeck,” ‘said the girl. “Dr. 
Zerneke is expecting you. Can you come right 
over?” 

“T’ll be there immediately,” he said. 

The taxi stopped in front of an apartment build- 
ing on the North Side. The name, Dr. Martha 
Zerneke, was on a plaque in one of the front win- 
dows. He rang the bell, and a young woman ad- 
mitted him. 

He gave his name. 

“Oh, yes,” she said. “Just wait in here a mo- 
ment, please.” 

She opened the door of the reception room, and 
went back to her desk. 

He began to wonder why he had come. He 
ought to leave this part of it to Gilbert! 

There were three women in the room. One by 
one they were called into an inner office by the office 
nurse. 

Then it was his turn. 
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As he walked across the room, his mind whirled. 
But part of his mind didn’t care. He would know 
the whole truth, now. 

A small dark woman seated at a desk rose and 
held out her hand. 

“How do you do, Mr. Overbeck.” 

“Dr. Zerneke ?”’ 

“Yes. You received my letter?” 

“You asked me to come to see you.” 

“It is very good of you to come. Sit down, 
please.” 

Norman took the chair at the corner of the desk. 

“My letter,”’ said Dr. Zerneke, ‘“‘wasn’t very ex- 
plicit, I’m afraid. But possibly you guessed some- 
thing of its meaning. If you didn’t, I can make 
the situation clear to you.” 

Norman had an impulse to delay matters, by pre- 
tending ignorance. If he had not talked with old 
Gilbert—if he had not met Springer—if he had 
walked in here unsuspectingly—what would she have 
said? She had offered just now to make the situa- 
tion clear to him. 

‘‘Please do explain,” he said. 

“I’m sorry if my letter appeared unduly mys- 
terious, Mr. Overbeck. You'll understand in a 
moment why I felt obliged to write as I did. The 
fact is that I need your assistance in a small techni- 
cal matter.” 

So that, thought Norman, was how she would 


have begun! 
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“You said, I believe,” he remarked, still keeping 
to his rdéle of ignorance, “‘that it was of personal in- 
terest to me.” 

“Yes,” she answered, “‘sufficiently so that I feel 
sure you will go to some little trouble to oblige us in 
the matter.” 

“T should be glad to do anything I can,” he said. 
This, at least, was a way of postponing the inevi- 
table for a few moments. He felt like a ship- 
wrecked man who is holding to a plank and keeping 
his head above water while in the distance a great 
wave is sweeping down upon him. And at the same 
time he felt strangely calm. 

“I am confident that you will, when I explain,” 
said the doctor. ‘Your name has been given me by 
one of my patients under circumstances which oblige 
me to ask for your assistance and codperation. The 
matter is a little unusual: that is why I go at it in 
this somewhat elaborate manner. And because of 
its character, I think I ought to begin by assuring you 
that the question of money is not involved. I want 
to make that plain first of all.” 

“T see,” said Norman. 

“Very well,” said the doctor. “Now as to my 
patient. A year ago, Mr. Overbeck, if I am rightly 
informed, you were going to law school at Harvard.” 

“Yes,” he said. The great wave hung overhead, 
about to fall. 

“At that time you were acquainted with a girl 
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named Isabel Drury. Recently she has come under 
my care, and—” 

Enough of this farce of ignorance! 

“T know,” said Norman, “‘she has had a baby.” 

““Oh—you know that?” 

“Tt’s true, then!” 

“Yes. And for certain reasons, Mr. Overbeck—”’ 

‘Tt’s—alive?” 

“Oh, yes.” 

‘“‘A—a boy or girl?” 

“A boy. And for certain reason which I’ll ex- 
plain in a moment, it is desirable to have a record 
of the paternity in these cases. It is for this purpose 
only, that Miss Drury has consented to allow me 
to communicate with you.” 

‘Tell me,”’ said Norman impatiently, ‘“‘when did 
it happen?” 

“What? Oh, the baby was born eleven days 
ago.—The matter,” she went on, returning to her 
argument, “is entirely a private one, you under- 
Ce Rea 

“How did she—come through it?’ Norman 
asked. 

“The delivery,” said the doctor, “was a somewhat 
difficult one, but she stood it very well.” 

“She’s all right now?’ Norman persisted. 

“Oh, quite all right. She’ll be able to leave the 
hospital within a week or so.” 


‘And the baby?” asked Norman. 
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“The baby is a very healthy child. No physical 
defects. Six pounds at birth, now about six and a 
half.” 

“Tsn’t that rather small?’ Norman asked anx- 
iously. 

The doctor smiled. ‘‘Not at all,” she said, “‘es- 
pecially not for a first child. A very good weight, 
in fact. And now as to yourself.” 

“Yes?” said Norman anxiously. 

“Do you mind my asking you a few questions?” 
She drew a sheet of paper toward her. ‘How old 
are you?” 

“Twenty-five,” said Norman in surprise. 

“Have you recently had a thorough medical exam- 
ination?” 

“T took out some insurance recently,” he said, 
wondering what this was all about. “I was exam- 
ined then.” 

“Will you take off your coat and vest, please?” 
she asked firmly. 

He obeyed with some inward astonishment, and 
followed her into an inner office, where he was 
weighed on her scales, seated on a kind of trestle, 
and thumped and listened to in chest and back. .. . 
“Am [ all right?” he asked haughtily when they 
went back into the other office. 

The doctor smiled. ‘You seem to be. Don’t 
put on your coat yet. Have any of your family ever 
had tuberculosis ?” 


“No,” he said. 
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“Epilepsy ?” 

ttNign? 

“Insanity ?” 

“No lee 

“Roll up your sleeve, please.” 

He did so, obediently. 

“This will only take a moment.” She put a 
tourniquet around his upper arm and tightened it. 
She took out a queer shaped instrument of glass, 
partly wrapped with cotton, and with a needle on 
the end. 

“What is that?” he asked curiously. 

““A Kiedal tube,” she replied. She sterilized the 
needle, and dabbed with alcohol a spot on the skin 
of his upper arm. ‘Double up your fist—hard.” 

She skilfully thrust the needle point into a swollen 
vein, and pressed upon the cotton about the tube, 
which immediately filled with blood. She withdrew 
the needle, took off the tourniquet, and dabbed again 
at his arm with alcohol. 

“What is that for?” he asked. 

“For a Kahn blood test,” she replied. ‘‘Now you 
may put on your coat and vest. Can you give me 
a statement from your family doctor about your 
family history—as to the hereditary diseases [ asked 
you about?” 

““Why—I suppose so. Yes, I’m sure I can. But 
why do you want to know these things?” 

“Oh—I thought I had explained that, Mr. Over- 
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beck. It is always desirable in these cases, when 
possible.” 

“But what is it all about?” he asked. “You see, I 
am engaged to another girl. Do you think I ought 
to marry Isabel, in order to legitimate the child? 
Is that why you sent for me?” 

The doctor looked surprised. ‘Apparently I have 
not yet made the situation quite clear,” she said. 
“No, that wasn’t why I sent for you. It is, as I 
told you, merely a technical matter. With a medical 
record of paternity, showing that the child is free 
from hereditary disease, a more desirable adoption 
can be effected. There was no intention of embar- 
rassing you further. As for these medical records, 
they will be sealed and filed with the St. Thecla 
Child Adoption Society, of which I am the medical 
director. These records are secret, and can’t even 
be brought into court. Under these circumstances, 
I felt sure you wouldn’t mind giving us this assist- 
ance.” 

‘“‘I—no; I mean yes,’”’ said Norman weakly, as 
with that word ‘‘secret” ringing in his mind the world 
righted itself from topsy-turviness and settled down 
about him—familiar, solid, secure. . . . He could 
marry Madge, his career would not be affected, 
everything would be just as old Gilbert had pro- 
puesied. S34 

“And I thank you very much,” said the doctor, 
rising and holding out her hand. 

‘““Then—that’s all?” he asked. 
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“Yes, that’s all—except for the family medical 
history that you promised to send me. You won't 
forget that?” 

“No, I won’t forget. But if you can spare the 
time—a moment or two—I’d like to know something 
further about what’s going to be done with the 
baby.” 

“Certainly,” said the doctor, resuming her seat. 
“Tl be glad to explain that to you. Just what is it 
you want to know?” 

“Well,” said Norman uncomfortably, “I really 
don’t know—but I don’t quite like the idea of 
adoption!” 

“Yes,” said the doctor, ‘‘some people feel that 
way. It offends them to think of the child being 
separated from its natural mother.” And she went 
on, in an impersonal manner to speak of the different 
laws of different states—something about the mother 
having to keep her babies herself. . . . 

“This,” Dr. Zerneke commented, “‘is supposed to 
be good for the girl’s character. In some cases, no 
doubt it is. And it at least makes it rather unlikely 
that those girls will have any more illegitimate 
babies. That, I sometimes think, is the real reason 
for putting that burden on them.” 

Norman felt confused by these generalizations. 
This wasn’t exactly what he wanted to know. .. . 

“Social workers believe, theoretically,” the doctor 
went on, “that both parents should be held as strictly 
as possible to their responsibilities for children born 
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out of wedlock. But in actual practice that means 
compelling the girl to take care of the baby, with 
some inadequate financial aid, if any at all, from the 
Wei on 

Norman would have felt indignant, except that 
she seemed to have forgotten that he was one of 
those men she was talking about. . . . Yes, she was 
ignoring his personal interest in the question alto- 
gether. She was treating him as though he were 
some visitor who had inquired about the work of her 
society, -. 3. 5 Ltowas queet.’> 2 

‘The fact is,” she was saying, “‘that there isn’t any 
right solution of the problem of illegitimacy. If we 
had a decent civilization, any baby would be legiti- 
mate. ‘To have babies is a natural function of 
women. But the penalties for having them outside 
of marriage are still pretty severe; and when there 
are homes where these children are wanted, there 
seems to be no reason for penalizing the children. 
That’s why we undertake to get these children 
adopted.” 

“Yes, but—who is going to take Isabel’s baby?” 
Norman made himself ask. 

“The Society has a large waiting list,” said the 
doctor. “The applicants are thoroughly investi- 
gated.” 

‘Do you mean that you can’t—or won’t tell me?” 

“T shouldn’t think of telling you,” said the doctor. 

“Why not?” 

“It makes trouble in the future,” said the doctor. 
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“The adoptive parents want to be assured of un- 
troubled possession of the child. The girl some- 
times changes her mind and tries to get her child 
back.” 

“Then Isabel isn’t to know who they are, either ?” 

“No more than you. If there were any chance of 
a parent turning up later to reclaim the child, they 
would refuse to take it. You can see that, Mr. 
Overbeck.” 

‘And Isabel agrees to this?” 

“She trusts us to do the best for the child,” 

“Has she—signed over the child yet?” 

“Not yet. If you have any doubts of the Society 
I represent, Mr. Overbeck, its record is easily 
looked up. In fact, Mr. Overbeck, since you are a 
lawyer, I wish you would make an investigation, and 
advise Miss Drury accordingly. The one thing we 
are anxious to avoid is the charge of exerting undue 
influence upon the mothers of these children.” 

Norman was conscious of a feeling of frustration 
which he could not quite understand. 

“T shall certainly make inquiries about the So- 
ciety,” he said. ‘But I might remind you that there 
are my rights, as well as the mother’s, to be con- 
sidered.” 

“I’m sorry to have to correct you on a legal 
point,” said the doctor drily, “‘but the fact is that you 
have no legal rights to or over Miss Drury’s child.” 

“Is that true?” 

“You'll find it to be quite true, Mr. Overbeck.” 
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Norman was silent for a long moment. Then he 
looked up and said: 

‘“T must see her—Isabel. Can I?” 

“Certainly,” said the doctor, “‘as far as I am con- 
cerned. If she wishes to see you.” 

‘Why shouldn’t she wish to see me?” Norman 
demanded. 

“She may feel that the fact that you are her child’s 
father gives you no special claim upon her.” 

“Why do you say that?” 

“She was quite unwilling for me to communicate 
with you at all. She particularly said that she did 
not wish to see you.” 

“She said that?” 

“But she may feel differently about it now. I am 
only warning you.” 

“Tl call her up and ask her,” said Norman 
grimly. 

“Pll call up for you, if you like, right now, and 
find out.” 

‘Do, please,” said Norman coldly. 

“Do you wish to see her this morning?” 

‘The sooner the better.” 

The doctor lifted the receiver and called the num- 
ber. 

“Obstetrical B, please... . Miss Higginson? 
This is Dr. Zerneke. Please send word to Miss 
Drury in Room 37 that Mr. Norman Overbeck 
would like to visit her this morning... . Yes, 


Over-beck.”’ 
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Norman waited. 

“Yes. . . . She will? Thank you.” 

Dr. Zerneke turned to Norman. “It’s all right. 
You can go at eleven. But I will have to remind 
you that emotional scenes are not good for nursing 
mothers. And don’t stay longer than fifteen or 
twenty minutes.” 

“Very well,” said Norman, and rose impatiently. 


CuHapTer VII: Flowers 


H* taxi passed a florist’s shop, and he leaned 

forward and pounded on the window. ‘Stop 
a minute. Yes, right here.” 

It might be ridiculous— But why should it be 
ridiculous? A girl who had a baby, a girl in bed in a 
hospital, would like to have flowers brought by a 
visitor, surely. Any girl! 

In the shop, he looked about at the banked flowers 
in uncertainty. 

“We have some very nice American Beauty roses,” 
said the salesman, leading him toward the glass 
fronted refrigerator. He took out a bunch of long 
stemmed buds. ‘Fifteen dollars a dozen.” Norman 
felt uncomfortable. He was vaguely apprehensive 
of the emotional inappropriateness of American 
Beauty roses for this occasion. 

Something yellow caught his eye. ‘“Jonquils,” he 
said. ‘‘Let me see those.” 

“A dollar a dozen,” said the salesman, without 
enthusiasm. 

Norman hesitated. A husband, a lover, a dear 
friend, might give the yellow flowers she liked. But 
what was he? Isabel had always that power of 
making him feel at a loss. From a moment of in- 
timacy she could withdraw, herself until he felt in- 
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finitely remote, the most casual of acquaintances, 
almost a stranger. 

He bought the roses. 

In the taxi, he had a disconcerting picture of him- 
self, with stick and gloves and _ tissue-wrapped 
bouquet. It seemed altogether too jaunty. He felt 
like a silly-ass character in a story by P. G. Wode- 
house. Vindictively he accused himself of being 
really that—a superficial person, with no capacity 
for dealing with the serious aspects of life. Yes, 
what should a P. G. Wodehouse young man be 
doing in a Tolstoian situation? But real life seemed 
to be like that. 

Abruptly he knocked on the glass window. 
“Drive back to that florist’s,”’ he ordered. 

The driver turned the corner, rounded the block, 
and drew up at the florist’s shop again. 

“Give me two dozen jonquils,” said Norman to 
the salesman. 

When they were wrapped up and paid for, he 
handed back the other bouquet. ‘‘You can keep 
these,” he said, and walked out. 


CHAPTER VIII: Isabel 


HE taxi brought him to the hospital a few 
minutes after eleven. He went up to Ob- 
stetrical Ward B. Toa nurse who sat at a desk in 
the corridor he gave his name. “I would like to see 
Miss Drury in room thirty-seven.” 

“Just a minute,” said the nurse, and pressed a 
button on her desk. Presently another uniformed 
young woman appeared. “Take this visitor to room 
thirty-seven, Miss Paget.” 

He accompanied the young woman down the cor- 
ridor. 

She tapped at a door, opened it slightly, and 
glanced in. ‘‘A visitor for you,” she said, and ush- 
ered Norman in. 

On a small high bed lay Isabel, her pointed face 
framed in loosely strewn locks of short auburn 
hair against her pillow. She raised her head a little 
as the door closed behind him. 

“Oh,” she said, and smiled, “‘it’s you.”” A thin 
arm was withdrawn languidly from under the cover- 
let, and a hand was offered to him. It seemed 
strangely frail for her hand. She seemed queerly 
thin and white. He put his hat, stick and bouquet 
upon the little table by the bed, and bent over her 
hand. A sudden emotion flooded him so that he 
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could not speak for a moment. He held her thin 
hand to his lips. He would have dropped on his 
knees beside the bed—but that would have been 
awkward, the bed was so high. His sense of the 
ridiculous helped him to recover his self-possession. 

“Tsabel!” he said. 

“Yes, here I am,” she said. ‘“‘Who would have 
thought it would come to this?” Her face was lit 
up by one of her amused ironic perceptions. How 
well he knew that look! 

“The wood near Athens,” he said. 

““Yes—the wood near Athens! But do sit down, 
Norman.” 

He drew the chair up close to her bed. 

“T hope you understand,” she went on, “‘that it 
really isn’t my fault you've been dragged into all this. 
Dr. Zerneke explained everything to you, didn’t 
she?” 

He nodded, not quite able to trust himself to 
speak. 

“T didn’t think I’d see you at all,” she said. “I 
thought it would be simpler not to. But when you 
called up, that seemed to me rather silly.” 

“Why didn’t you want to see me?” he asked. 

*““Well—everything was settled, and I didn’t want 
things upset. I haven’t got my strength back yet, 
and I didn’t feel equal to arguing with you. [ re- 
membered you as being rather controversially con- 
ventional, you know.” 

“T suppose I am rather conventional,” he said 
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humbly. “But what did you think my attitude would 
be, about this?” 

“Oh, I thought you might be shocked at the idea 
of my deserting my child. I thought you might 
preach the duties of motherhood to me—that sort 
of thing. You remember, we once had an argu- 
ment about it. You thought woman’s destiny after 
all was the home. I suppose it is, for most of them. 
But I’ve got to paint, Norman. [ can’t give up my 
life to a baby. Please don’t think I’m heartless. 
But I’m not going to let a biological accident change 
my whole life.” 

‘Why didn’t you tell me about it ?”” Norman asked 
abruptly. 

“Well, I didn’t know for a long time.” 

“You didn’t know!” 

‘At least I wouldn’t believe it. I was an awful 
fool, Norman. You see, I’d always thought of my- 
self as an artist—not a woman. [I simply couldn’t 
admit the possibility of such a thing as my having a 
baby. You remember, when you were afraid this 
might happen, and I laughed and said oh, it would be 
all right? That was just my sublime egotism!” 
She laughed. “I thought it couldn’t happen to 
mre.° 

‘But you found out you were a woman after all,” 
he said solemnly. 

She stirred restlessly beneath the coverlet. “I 
found out that my body is a woman’s body,” she 
said. ‘‘And that still seems queer to me. Yes, 
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apparently it’s true that this body of mine is a 
baby-factory, just like other girls’ bodies. And 
what a strange and cumbersome process it is, Nor- 
man! I’ve a good chance to observe it, you see. I 
was under ether during the final crisis, so I can’t 
speak of that. But I saw and felt enough to make 
me wonder at women—why they stand for it, be- 
ing made use of this way as baby-producers. I sup- 
pose Nature traps them into it—and then they ac- 
cept their fate. But I’m not going to! My body 
has been used nine months for a purpose that I never 
consented to—used and occupied and then torn and 
mangled—but I’m free now at last, and I’m going to 
stay free. My body may be a woman’s body, but my 
thoughts are not a woman’s thoughts. I have some- 
thing else to do than take care of a baby! And even 
my silly body seems to know that at last—I’m sup- 
posed to be a milk-producing animal now, a kind 
of contented cow with bloated udders. But my milk 
is drying up. Dr. Zerneke says it is because of my 
mental conflict. My mind, you see, is resuming pos- 
session of my body. Soon it will be all mine again. 
And then I shall be a painter once more, and never 
a woman again, Norman. 

“And yet,” she continued, ‘‘there has been one 
good thing about it. It has set me free from my 
family. They’ve repudiated me, thank God!—let 
me go my own way at last. I suppose that was why 
I could be so calm about it, and practically think 
nothing about it for so many months. I had nothing 
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to lose when the truth came out—except my respect- 
ability. Nothing to lose but my chains, and a 
world to gain, as the soap-box orators say. And it 
was worthit. I comforted myself with that thought, 
Norman, when the pain came—that I was giving 
birth to a bastard child, and my shocked family 
would never lay loving hands on me again to drag 
me back into the fold. I was buying my freedom 
at last by going through that torture.” 

“Don’t!” said Norman involuntarily. 

“T’m sorry !”’ she laughed and reached out a white 
hand and patted his bent head as though he were a 
child. “I shouldn’t have talked that way. Poor 
boy, I’ve shocked you again. I suppose you came 
here to see a Madonna. I never could live up to 
your romantic expectations, Norman. You'd better 
stop trying to understand me. There’s no reason 
why you should be bothered. It’s no concern of 
yours.” 

“It seems to me,” said Norman, choking a little 
as he tried to speak, “that it—is—a concern of 
mine.” 

“T didn’t intend that it should be. Did it upset 
you when you heard about it?” 

‘Naturally it upset me. But Dr. Zerneke’s letter 
was so diplomatic that at first I didn’t know what it 
was all about.” 

“That's my fault. I made her promise to write 
very diplomatically. J thought of you in the bosom 
of your family there in Vickley—you might have 
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forgotten the girl who led you astray back in Cam- 
bridge. I told her to say that I was the girl who 
took you to Springer’s studio.” 

“She mentioned Springer,” said Norman, and he 
thought of all the trouble that mention had caused 
—old Gilbert’s surmises of double-dealing. How 
far away that coil of respectability seemed now! 

“T saw him at Steinbach’s this morning,” he said. 

“Springer? Yes, he has a show on at Steinbach’s 
next week. He’s done some very fine things. You 
ought to see them.” 

“He spoke of you.” 

“He and Roberta have been very good to me. I 
don’t know what I’d have done without them. It’s 
nice, too, his being in Chicago now. I have some- 
body to talk to. And he’s got me a place to stay, in 
Michigan, until I’m able to stand the trip across. 
You’ve heard of my luck, I suppose? I’m going to 
study in Paris! I owe that to them, too. They’ve 
found me the sort of patron every young artist 
dreams about. A rich woman in Boston is giving me 
my traveling expenses and fifteen dollars a week for 
a year. With three hundred francs a week in Paris, 
I shall feel that I own the world!” 

“Does Springer approve of—your plans?” 

She frowned. “Springer is a dear,” she said,, 
“but he can’t forget that I am a woman, and he 
doesn’t believe that women can be artists in a serious 
way. See what he’s done to Roberta—” 

“Roberta is his wife, I take it ?” 
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She nodded. ‘‘Roberta had a great deal of 
promise as a painter. But she’s settled down to just 
being a painter’s wife. I think that’s why she has 
done all these things for me—to give me my chance.” 

“Then he doesn’t think you ought to go to Paris?” 

“He doesn’t say anything about it. But he’s not 
very enthusiastic.” 

‘What does he want you to do?” 

“J don’t know. Secretly, I suppose, he thinks I 
ought to give up my career and live for my child. 
Something of that sort.” 

“And you consider that—quite out of the ques- 
tion, I suppose.” 

“Yes, Norman. I’ve tried to tell you why. And 
I don’t think any sort of compromise would do— 
such as keeping the baby and going on with my 
career. I’d not be a good mother. It just wouldn’t 
work out. It wouldn’t be good for the child to have 
a mother like that. The only sensible thing is to 
have the baby adopted by people who do want one.” 

“Even if you know nothing of these people, 
Isabel?” 

‘Dr. Zerneke knows them. And I’m sure they 
couldn’t be worse parents than I should be!” 

“Suppose,” said Norman, ‘“‘they should be conven- 
tional people—and the boy should inherit your 
talent. They wouldn’t understand him. They’d try 
to discourage him.” 

“If he were an artist, that wouldn’t keep him from 
being one.” Then Isabel smiled. “But why not sup- 
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pose that he will inherit your traits, Norman? 
That’s quite as likely. And then he’d get along per- 
fectly well in his bourgeois environment.” 

“So that’s what you think of me—as a perfectly 
bourgeois person,” said Norman. 

‘““You’ve managed to make terms with the world 
you live in,” she said, “I thought you got along with 
it very comfortably.” 

“So I did,” he said, “until yesterday—when this 
thing came up. This has knocked the foundations 
of my old life to pieces.” 

“I’m sorry,” said Isabel. ‘I hope it’s not as bad 
as that. This needn’t affect your life.” 

“Tt does,” said Norman. ‘There’s no use pre- 
tending. Isabel, won’t you marry me?” 

She took his hand between both of hers for a 
moment. “It’s terribly sweet of you to want to, 
Norman. But we’ve already discussed that, back at 
Cambridge. You remember.” 

“I remember that you didn’t want to marry a 
bourgeois young lawyer and settle down to a life of 
teas and bridge in Vickley,” he said. ‘But now—I’m 
afraid you’d not be marrying a prosperous lawyer in 
Vickley, Isabel. You'd be marrying’’—he smiled 
—‘“‘a ruined man and an outcast.” 

“You make it very attractive, Norman,” she said. 
“It’s a temptation to marry you, just to ruin you. 
But the trouble is, the marriage which would be 
your ruin would make me a respectable woman again. 
I can’t venture that. I’ve too recently escaped from 
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prison to give up my freedom. I won’t marry you, 
Norman.” 

“Ts that your real reason?” he asked. 

“Marriage is marriage, Norman. I’m going to 
Paris to paint. You want to keep me here, looking 
after your baby. No, thank you.” 

“Ts that the real reason?” he repeated. 

‘What else? Oh, I suppose you mean, do I love 
your” 

“Perhaps that’s what I do mean. But I suppose I 
know the answer already.” 

“Tf I weren’t going to be a painter, I could love 
you, Norman. If I were a real girl, I’d be proud to 
have your babies. I’m sorry, for your sake—and 
perhaps for my own—that I’m such a queer monster 
as | am, and—and not a nice girl for you, Norman.” 

She turned her head away from him and flung her 
arm up to cover her face. She was crying. 

“Go away,” she said, after a moment. 

He thought with a thrill that this wild girl might 
yet be conquered. . . . And then he remembered 
that he mustn’t upset Dr. Zerneke’s patient. 

He rose, contritely. 

She found a handkerchief under her pillow, and 
wiped her eyes, and turned toward him. He was 
fumbling with the tissue wrappings of the bouquet. 

‘Oh, flowers!” she cried. And then, as he un- 
wrapped them: “Jonquils! I love them! How 
nice of you to remember !”’ 

She is a girl, after all! thought Norman. 
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‘‘Put them in the water pitcher,” she told him. 

He did so. 

“And now come here and kiss me.”’ 

He bent over her, and their lips touched. What 
did that kiss mean? Gratitude, to be sure. A lonely 
girl in a hospital. . . . He wished he could believe 
it was more. 

“Norman, dear,” she said softly, “‘will you forgive 
me for being—what I am?” 

“But are you that, really?” he asked. “I wish I 
knew!” 

““Yes—yes—yes!’’ she cried, raising herself up 
from her pillow. ‘Don’t be fooled by a few silly 
tears, Norman. The real me is in Paris now, sitting 
before an easel in a paint-smeared smock. You've 
found me weak and helpless, but I’ve that hope. 
And if I didn’t have it, as God knows I mightn’t 
have—if I didn’t have Paris to look forward to and 
three hundred francs a week for a year and no ques- 
tions asked—if I had been penniless and scared, I 
might have married you, Norman. But you'd only 
have had my woman’s body—my thoughts would 
never have stayed with you. That’s the truth, and 
we’re both lucky to have escaped such a trap. Think! 
if you’d given up everything for me, and then found 
you could never really have me—and if I had given 
up my dreams for food and shelter—we’d have hated 
each other, Norman.” 

“Tt isn’t just us,” he said. “Isabel, it’s our son. 
Couldn’t we—”’ 
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She bit her lip and shook her head. 

“Besides,” she said, ‘‘you’re engaged to another 
girl. Hal told me so.” 

‘What does that matter, now?” 

“She’ll give you another son.” 

“Toesn’t,” he asked desperately, “doesn’t it mean 
anything to you?” 

“Why,” she asked wonderingly, “should our child 
mean so much to you? You've never even seen 
him.” 

“T want to see him.” 

“You can. But don’t you understand—” 

“T understand that he would interfere with your 
career, yes,’ said Norman harshly. 

“Hate me if you want to. But I am what I am. 
And if Ive nursed this baby at my breast, and still 
think of myself as an artist and not as a mother—”’ 
She paused. . . . ‘“Norman—lI fought out this wife 
and mother business once before—when I was 
eighteen. I was engaged. And I was really in love 

. more than I ever will be again. But I saw 
what marriage would do to me, and I wouldn’t go 
through with it. My mother tried to make me. 
But I wouldn’t—I couldn’t. I settled it for myself 
then that I was going to be an artist, and not a 
wife and mother. I don’t suppose you'll ever under- 
stand. But there’s no use arguing with me. I’ve 
my own road to go.” 

“But to give your child away to strangers—!” 
he protested bitterly. 
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She sank back on her pillow. “I can’t talk to you 
any more,” she said wearily. ‘‘You’d better go.” 
“T want to see my son,” he said stubbornly. 

“The nurse will show you.” 

“I’m sorry,” he said. “I didn’t mean to upset 
you. And—I’ll try to understand your point of 
tc, Pamela 

““Good-by,” she said. ‘And thank you for the 
flowers.” 

There was a tap at the door. 

“Yes?” said Isabel. ‘I think,’ she said to Nor- 


man, “‘that’s the baby now.” 


CHAPTER IX: The Baby 


HE door opened, and an angular, old-maidish- 
looking nurse entered with a baby in her arms. 
“Feeding time,” she said. 

She went to the bed and laid the baby down be- 
side Isabel. “I'll bring the bottle,” she said, and 
went out. 

“It’s a good thing,” said Isabel, ‘‘that this is a 
bottle feeding. I’m not supposed to go through 
scenes like this—it’s not good for my milk.” 

Norman looked down at the baby in a kind of 
terrified curiosity. It was a very tiny thing, with a 
round face, and some blond hair like his own on the 
queer-shaped skull. The blue eyes blinked up at him 
sleepily. 

“Yes,” said Isabel, “this is what we have been 
rowing about.” She turned to the baby. “This man 
thinks I ought to take care of you,” she said. ‘“‘But 
you know better, don’t you? I’m a very poor mother, 
I haven’t even enough milk for you, and the little I 
have is not up to standard. You won’t be sorry to 
see the last of me.’’ She smiled at Norman. 
“Well,” she said, “‘he’s a healthy little bastard, isn’t 
her’ 

Norman flinched at the word. 

“Well, he is, you know,” said Isabel. ‘And he’s 
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too young to have his feelings hurt by mentioning it. 
You and I ought to be able to face the fact. After 
all, Norman, it’s the sort of thing that happens quite 
regularly and inevitably in every civilized country on 
the globe. Do you happen to know the statistics for 
illegitimacy? I made Dr. Zerneke give me some- 
thing to read about it. It’s very interesting. It 
seems that in the United States about one in every 
forty-two births is illegitimate. I’ve been figuring it 
out. Sixty thousand illegitimate births a year comes 
to about a hundred and sixty-four a day, or seven an 
hour, or one every eight minutes and twenty seconds. 
Statistics are very consoling. They take away the 
uniqueness of one’s discomforts.” 

He was looking at the baby. Gradually it had be- 
come thoroughly awake. It stretched its arms, and 
yawned magnificently. Its lips began to make suck- 
ing movements. Its face grew red, and broke into 
a wrinkled grimace of anger. 

Isabel went on talking. ‘‘Every year—you see, 
I’ve had nothing to do for days except to study statis- 
tics—out of every hundred and fifty-nine unmarried 
females of childbearing age, one gives birth to an 
illegitimate child. This year it so happened that the 
lot fell to me.” 

A loud wail came from the little bundle. 

“T’ve nothing for you,” said Isabel. ‘You'll have 
to wait for your bottle.” 

“Why is his head such a queer shape?” asked 
Norman. 
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“You ought to have seen it at first. It was pulled 
out of shape getting into the world. It’s getting to 
look all right now.” 

The baby’s wails grew more insistent. 

“Just a minute, young man,” said Isabel. 

“Have you—named him?” asked Norman. 

“Well,” said Isabel, a little embarrassed, “it 
really makes no difference—the people who are go- 
ing to have him will never know, and they’ll name 
him all over again. But when I first saw him, he did 
look so much like you! Do you mind?” 

“You named him Norman?” 

‘When the doctor was making out the birth certi- 
ficate, she told me I'd have to give him some sort 
of first name—the first one that came into my head 
would do, she said. And that was the first one that 
came into my head. I know I shouldn’t have done 
it. But it doesn’t really implicate you, Norman.” 

‘Why the devil,” asked Norman, “should you be 
so considerate of me?” 

“Because it wasn’t your fault, Norman. You 
didn’t know you were going to be let in for anything 
like this. You’ve your own life to live. It wouldn’t 
be fair.” 

“‘If—for any reason—” he said, “‘you had decided 
to keep the baby, what would you have done then— 
about me?” 

“Td never have told you anything about it at all. 
It would have been my baby. I don’t see why you 
should be asked to support it, in any case.” 
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“But I think that’s silly,” said Norman. ‘“Be- 
cause I could support it—and you couldn’t.” 

“Oh, yes, I could. Girls do, you know. And 
I'll tell you this. I didn’t intend to, but I will... . 
You see, when a girl is going to give up her baby 
for adoption, she doesn’t nurse it at all, and never 
sees it—except just once, before she signs the papers. 
They manage it that way for fear of arousing the 
maternal instinct. Because usually, after a girl has 
nursed a baby, she wants to keep it. But that 
seemed to me a cowardly thing to do. I told Dr. 
Zerneke I’d nurse my baby, and take my chances of 
my maternal instinct being aroused. I didn’t explain 
to her, but I can tell you—it was a kind of test of 
myself: whether I was destined to be a mother or a 
painter. I decided that if I felt like keeping the 
baby, I would—I’d get a job of some kind and give 
up my year in Paris and everything—stop painting, 
and be a regular female. . . . Well, you see, my 
milk is drying up! And I don’t feel at all like a 
mother—lI still want to paint! So that’s why—” 

“T see,” said Norman. 

Yes, he thought bitterly, if she were a real mother, 
she’d be interested in comforting that crying baby, 
instead of explaining her psychology! 

The spinsterish-looking nurse came in efficiently 
with the bottle. 

“T think your visitor has been here long enough,” 
she said firmly. 

“I’m going,” said Norman. 
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He gathered up his hat and stick. ‘“T’ll see you 
again, if J may.” 

“Yes, do,” said Isabel. 

“Here, precious!” said the nurse, cooingly, 
““here’s your itsie bottsie-wottsie.” 

Norman heard her crooning over his child as he 
went out the door. 


CHAPTER X: Art Alone Endures 


UTSIDE of the hospital he hailed a taxi, and 
gave the name of his hotel. 

Coming out of some reverie too deep to remem- 
ber, he looked out of the window and saw that he 
was on Michigan Boulevard, passing the Art Insti- 
tute. On an impulse, he stopped the taxi, and went 
in. 

He climbed the wide stair to the large room in 
which the treasures of the place were on view—a 
miscellaneous lot of treasures: some of them, like 
Bougereau’s bather, cheapened by time’s changes in 
the realm of taste; none but the ignorant now 
stopped to admire the high lights on those perfect 
and polished toe-nails. And poor Gilbert Stuart— 
what an irony for a painter to be cherished because 
of the historical importance of one of his subjects! 
But here was, at least, a Van Dyck. Norman paused 
in front of it. . . . And from somewhere out of a 
memory whose leisure hours for some years had 
been given to connoisseurship in the art of painting, 
there leaped out the irrelevant fact that Van Dyck 
had had an illegitimate child in the Netherlands; the 
mother being unknown to history. . . . He passed 
on. 

He did not know what he was looking for. . . 
Possibly for some proof that art was as important 
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as he had always taken for granted that it was. 
These artists starved and painted, attained—if they 
were lucky—the heights of fame, and left pictures 
that eventually found their way to some American 
gallery. That seemed to be the final, ironic goal of 
all their striving. It was, no doubt, very improbable 
that this willful girl would ever achieve any sort of 
fame. But if she did, beyond her wildest dreams— 
then, some day, a troubled young man would stand 
in front of some picture of hers, and remember that 
she was said to have had an illegitimate child in 
America. 

“The father,” he murmured half aloud, “being 
unknown to history.” 

Yes, times were changing. Women were taking 
the privileges of men. And that careless masculine 
privilege of leaving behind an illegitimate child or 
so in the course of one’s career—that, too. Van 
Dyck hadn’t been stopped in his painter’s progress 
by a mere illegitimate child: why should Isabel 
Drury be? 

Oh, no doubt there was something to be said for 
her attitude. And it was important, doubtless, that 
she have her chance to paint a picture that would 
be bought after her death for a fabulous sum by an 
American millionaire. Just why it was important 
he could not at the moment seem to be able to tell 
himself. But he had always known that it was 
important. . . 

A fragment of a poem of Gautier’s flickered into 
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his mind. “Tout passe. La vers souveraine de- 
meurent.’ ‘That had impressed him greatly when 
he read it at college. All passes; sovereign verse— 
or, as in this case, painting—lasts. . 

To be sure. Children grow up; become old; die. 
Paint on canvas stays young. More or less. Less 
rather than more, to tell the truth. Paint ages, too. 
The gloom into which Whistler’s paintings are 
already fading. . . . An accident, perhaps. Isabel 
didn’t use that kind of a palette. She was a post- 
Impressionist. . . . But styles decay, too. Pointil- 
lisme—how quaint it looks already! Picasso—will 
he and all his manners seem to another generation as 
futile as Meissonier? . . . This whole age: was it 
perhaps afflicted, as some said, with a spiritual sick- 
ness? Was it because of something morbid in his 
own mind that he had ever been drawn toit?... 
A bourgeois thing to think! 

But then, he was a bourgeois: no doubt of that. 
What did he know about art? He had enjoyed the 
belief that he knew a great deal. And that did no 
harm—it would encourage him to buy some poor 
devil’s pictures; and if he guessed right, he could 
present them toa museum. ‘That was his function— 
to buy pictures. . . . Some day he might have the 
privilege of buying some of Isabel’s. 

When he was dead, his widow would call in an 
expert and ask, ‘Are these worth anything?” If 
they weren’t, she would burn them up as trash—the 
mere record of a girl’s vain dreams. If the expert 
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said, “Oh, yes, indeed, madam, those are very fine 
early Drurys!’”—then they would pass into the pos- 
session of some millionaire. They would fetch a 
good price. ... But the man who bought them 
wouldn’t know how cheap they were at any price. 
. . - He would be getting, not just paint and canvas 
and a name, but the milk that had dried up in Isabel’s 
breasts, the love that she had kept from her baby, 
the hope that she had refused to squander on a mere 
living child—all that she had saved up and put into 
her masterpieces rather than waste in motherhood: 
that’s what he would be getting for his money. And 
when after dinner he took his guests for a stroll 
through his gallery, and— But this was mere sen- 
timentality. ... 

Norman awoke from his reverie, in front of 
Millet’s picture of the new-born calf being brought 
home by two peasants on a straw-covered litter, the 
mother cow following along and licking her baby. 
. . . Silly sentimentalists, cows. Didn’t they know 
their real business was to produce cream for the 
tables of the bourgeoisie? And Millet—a damned 
sentimentalist, himself. Any post-Impressionist 
would say so... . 

Norman remembered suddenly his luncheon en- 
gagement with old Gilbert. They were to meet at 
the hotel. 

He hurried out. 


CHAPTER XI: Common Sense 


be ELL,” said old Gilbert, at the table in the 
corner of the hotel dining room, “how 
have you been spending your morning?” 

“T went to see Dr. Zerneke,” said Norman. “I 
couldn’t wait.” 

Old Gilbert stopped wiping his mouth and threw 
his napkin violently on the table. 

“T’ll be damned!” he said. “I suppose I ought to 
have known it.” 

“T couldn’t stay away,” said Norman. “I had to 
know.” 

“Well, and what did you find out?” 

“Your guess was true, of course. It’s Isabel 
Drury. She had her baby eleven days ago.” 

“T’ve had time to find out that much myself,” said 
Gilbert. “I had some one call up all the hospitals 
in town for me. What I want to know is what kind 
of mess you’ve got yourself into.” 

“Tf I haven’t got myself into a mess,” said Nor- 
man, “‘it’s not my fault, I’m afraid. I didn’t try to 
deny anything. But all that this doctor wanted—” 

“Yes, what did she want?” 

“She wanted to find out whether the baby has a 
healthy father. The people who are planning to 


adopt the child wished to be sure of that, it seems.” 
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“Yes—and what else?” 

“That appears to be all. She was at great pains 
to assure me that I had no further responsibility in 
the matter. When I’ve furnished her with some 
more medical data, I can dismiss the matter from my 
mind entirely, I gather.” 

“The girl makes no claim on you?” 

“None at all.” 

Old Gilbert looked immensely relieved. 

“Tell me,”’ said Norman, “have you ever heard 
of the Thecla Child Adoption Society ?” 

“Yes,” said Gilbert. “I’ve looked that up too.” 

“Is it a reputable organization?” 

“Perfectly. And I had Dr. Zerneke looked up, 
too.” 

‘You found her to be all right?” asked Norman. 

‘Professional reputation unimpeachable, it seems. 
Why?” 

““W ell—about the adoption matter.” 

‘“That’s all right. They’ll handle it in the right 
way. I found out something about their work. And 
if you’ve been assured that your secret will be kept, 
you've nothing to fear from them.” 

‘T didn’t mean that, precisely.” 

“What, then?” 

“I was thinking—of the child.” 

‘“They know their business. The child will be put 
in good hands. You needn’t worry about that.” 

Old Gilbert once more gave to his lunch the atten- 
tion it deserved. ‘You see,” he said comfortably 
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between mouthfuls, ‘things have turned out all right 
after all—just as I said they would. And now that 
you’ve had your mind put at ease, I think you'd bet- 
ter goright home. There’s no point in your hanging 
around Chicago.” 

“Why do you want me to go home?” asked Nor- 
man. 

“Because I think well enough is best left alone,” 
said Gilbert. “Everything is all right now, and 
that’s a good way to leave it.” 

“You mean that you’re afraid I might go to see 
Isabel ?”” 

“You're safer, I think, back in Vickley.”’ 

“Well—I might as well tell you that I saw her, 
too. And the baby.” 

“You have taken this case into your own hands, 
with a vengeance,” said old Gilbert in discourage- 
ment. “I was a damned fool ever to bring you here. 
Well, tell me the worst at once. Did you offer to 
marry her?” 

“‘T asked her to, and she refused.” 

“You asked her to!—and she refused? You cer- 
tainly have fool’s luck. But why did she refuse 
you?” 

“For the same reasons as before. It would inter- 
fere with her career.” 

‘“‘That’s beyond me. But I suppose she has her 
reasons. Lord, what a tight squeak! You don’t 
know how lucky you are! But I suppose you thought 
that was the noble thing to do—offer to marry her! 
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You didn’t happen to remember, I suppose, that you 
were engaged to another girl.” 

“It didn’t seem to make any difference.” 

“Boy, she might have taken you up. You were 
putting your head into the lion’s mouth!” 

“Oh, I knew what I was doing. And it wasn’t 
just a noble gesture. I was quite ready to let every- 
thing else go to hell.” 

‘Good Lord, you’re as much infatuated with her 
as all that?” 

“No. I’m not even sure that I love her at all.” 

‘“‘Do you mean to say that you offered to marry 
her just to make an honest woman of her?” 

Norman laughed. ‘Nothing like that.” 

“Then why in the name of God did you offer to 
marry her? Can you tell me that?” 

“That seemed the simplest thing to do,” said 
Norman. 

“T think you’re a little mad,” said old Gilbert. 

“I don’t know,” said Norman. “I suppose it 
was foolish. Any way, she wouldn’t.” 

“Fortunately,” said Gilbert, ‘‘she seems to be just 
as crazy as you are! What would your father think 
of me if I took you here to Chicago and let you get 
into a mess like that, right under my nose!” 

‘Well, you needn’t worry about it,”’ said Norman. 
“T shan’t ask her again.” 

“I should hope not!” said old Gilbert. 

“I saw Springer this morning.” And then Nor- 
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man was sorry he had mentioned it. Gilbert would 
commence again on his suspicions. 

“What is he doing here?” asked Gilbert. 

“Getting ready for his exhibit.” 

“Oh, you went to see him?” 

eV ese) 

“Well, what did he say?” 

“He didn’t know me. He said Isabel had appen- 
dicitis. His wife has found her a rich patron, and 
she’s going to Paris to study.” 

“I’ve been wondering who was paying her ex- 
penses,”’ said Gilbert. 

“T suppose you still wish to think that Springer is 
mixed up in this affair,” said Norman, ‘‘and that 
something is being put over on me. But I am con- 
vinced that you are wrong. And I have acknowl- 
edged the child as my own.” 

“T’ve only been trying to act as your friend in 
this matter, Norman. Of course, if you are con- 
vinced that the child is yours, there’s nothing more 
to say on that score. The only question is, what 
do you propose to do about it? Publish the fact from 
the housetops? [I appreciate your honorable scru- 
ples. They seem to me excessive, I must admit. But 
you have acted upon them—you have offered to 
marry the girl; and she has declined your offer. 
The question of money does not seem to be involved. 
If it were a matter of paying the girl’s expenses— 
or if she wanted to keep the child herself—I’m sure 
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you would wish to be generous. As it is, there seems 
to be nothing more that you can do. Dr. Zerneke 
will find a good home for the child. The girl will 
go ahead and paint pictures. And you will go back 
to Vickley and resume the practice of law. That is 
the situation as I see it. The matter is closed. It 
has been very exciting, and no doubt instructive. 
But it’s all over.” 

“Yes,” said Norman, and sighed. ‘I suppose it 
is all over.” All except remembering, and think- 
ing, and wondering—and he’d have the rest of his 
life for that. 

A picture flashed into his mind. An absurd pic- 
ture—a melodramatic picture. He was older, and 
driving a car slowly through a Chicago street at 
night. A young man, with a revolver in his hand, 
stepped in front of the car and called, “Stop!” But 
he bent his head and stepped hard on the gas. A 
bullet grazed his cheek like a knife, and then he 
became aware that the car was dragging a dead, 
mangled body. And somehow he knew that it was 
his son's. 2k" 

He pulled himself back to reality, and smiled 
wanly at the absurdity of his fancies. 

“Well,” old Gilbert was saying, ‘‘this business has 
turned out remarkably well, considering everything. 
We can go back to the status quo ante without a 
qualm. We take the eleven o’clock train to-night. 
You'll be here at ten ready to go?” 

“Yes,” said Norman, “I'll be ready.” 


CHAPTER XII: Bad Dreams 


UT what could he do that afternoon? .. . 
Two o’clock found him back in Dr. Zerneke’s 
waiting room. 

“Have you looked us up?” asked Dr. Zerneke 
cheerfully, when he was admitted to her office. 

“If I were a poor devil of a soda-fountain clerk,” 
said Norman, ‘‘and Isabel a stenographer I had got 
into trouble—what would you do?” 

“Just what I have done in this case,” said Dr. 
Zerneke. ‘“The rest, so far as I am concerned, 
would be up to you and her. Did you ask her to 
marry you?” 

“Yes,” said Norman. “And she refused.” 

“T thought that was what would happen,” said 
the doctor. ‘‘She’s a very determined young 
woman. And all women are not to be forced into 
a single mold. She wants her career. So we must 
find the child a proper home.” 

“Yes, I understand that,” said Norman. “But 
what I object to is this business of turning the baby 
over to strangers!” 

“They are not strangers to the Society,” said Dr. 
Zerneke. ‘‘We have more applicants than we have 
babies, and as I told you, they are very thoroughly 
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“But I don’t,” said Norman stubbornly. 

“I’m afraid that can’t be helped,” said Dr. 
Zerneke. And then she repeated her question: 
“Fave you made inquiries about the work of our 
Society ?” 

“Oh,” said Norman, “I’ve no doubt your Society 
is allright. But—’ He paused helplessly. 

“T was sure you would come to that conclusion,” 
said Dr. Zerneke. And then, as he sat there, silent 
and troubled, she added: “‘I don’t wish to take ad- 
vantage of your situation, Mr. Overbeck, but if it 
would help to ease your feelings the Society would 
be glad to accept a check to help carry on its work.” 

Yes,” he said, “I’ll be glad to do that.” 

He took out his check-book and his fountain-pen, 
and started to write. But suddenly he laid down his 
pen. 

No,” he said, “I can’t buy them off that way.” 

He spoke softly, as if to himself, but Dr. Zerneke 
asked sharply: 

‘Buy who off?” 

‘The bad dreams—the pictures,” he said. “The 
things that come into my mind.” .. . A frightful 
vision had visited him as he held the pen poised 
over the check. It was like the one that had come 
to him at lunch, with Gilbert—only worse, this time. 
Its misty fringes still clung to his mind and afflicted 
him with horror. 

The doctor seemed to understand. She reached 
out and put her hand for a moment on one of his 
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stooped, miserable shoulders. ‘I’m sorry,” she said. 
“What do you want to do?” 

“I—I don’t know,” he said. 

That vision— No, of course nothing like that 
would ever really happen. But was he to be tor- 
mented with such pictures all his life? In every 
handcuffed youth being taken to prison—in every 
poster offering a reward for a young murderer—was 
he to seek for the features of his unknown son? 

“If you have any practical alternative to offer—”’ 
the doctor was saying. 

His mind was still grappling with the thought of 
a life haunted by such visions. . . . His wife would 
say, ‘Dearest, you’re positively morbid about crime- 
news!’? He would have legitimate sons. ‘Dad, 
don’t you think I’m old enough to have a car of my 
own?” And then he would have to think about his 
other son, the one nobody knew about—a tramp, 
perhaps, freezing on the rods of a freight-train. 
He would be like a man haunted. 

“Do you think your own family would care to 
adopt the child?” Dr. Zerneke asked. “Is that what 
you would like to do?” 

“T hadn’t thought of that!’ he said. ‘Of course 
—that’s what I’ll do!” 

“Well,” said the doctor thoughtfully, “you can 
consult them about it, and let me know.” 

Some dim apprehension of the actualities of that 
proposal came to him, clouding his relief. ‘‘Yes,” 
he said, “‘I’ll have to put it up to them. . . .” 
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“Of course,” said the doctor, “‘they may not take 
kindly to the idea.” 

‘They’ ll—have to do it!’ said Norman. 

“We'll see,” said the doctor. ‘But I hope there 
will not be too much delay in settling the matter, one 
way or another.” 

“Tl go back home to-night,” said Norman. 

“And do you think you'll be able to give me the 
decision within, say, two weeks?” 

“Oh, yes,” he said. 

She rose. “I'll expect to see or hear from you 
in a fortnight, then.” 

“In two weeks from to-day,” he said, “I shall 
come here to get my son,” and he walked out like 
some one in a dream. 


CHAPTER XIII: En Route 


HERE was no use in waiting for old Gilbert. 
He would take the next train to Vickley. 

He packed, and left a message, and caught a train 
which would get him home at midnight. 

The train had barely left the environs of Chicago 
when he realized abruptly the folly of his errand. 
What! Propose to his father and mother that they 
should adopt and bring up his illegitimate child! 
It was too preposterous. 

He felt an impulse to get up and jump from the 
slowly moving train. He would go to Dr. Zerneke 
and ... And what? Give her a check? 

He sank back in his chair. The train slid more 
swiftly out past the little towns, gathered momen- 
tum, hurled itself on toward Vickley. The song of 
the wheels on the rails was a mocking one. It 
seemed to say, over and over, “You're in for it 
now! You're in for it now!” 

He could get off at Aurora, of course. 

No, he’d have to see it through, somehow. 

Was it so preposterous? He wished he had 
asked Dr. Zerneke for some statistics about this sit- 
uation! Was it often done? He smiled, after a 
fashion, at the thought of saying to his father: 
“Every year, in the United States, six hundred re- 
spectable families (or sixty, or whatever it might 
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be) take a son’s illegitimate child to raise. You see, 
this has plenty of precedent.” Yes, doubtless it did 
sometimes happen in the United States: but not in 
Vickley. Not with people like the Overbecks. 

He simply couldn’t involve his family in a thing 
like that. 

(Well, nobody asked him to! Why didn’t he get 
off at Aurora—go back and sign the check which let 
him off scot-free ?) 

The train stopped presently at Aurora. Here 
was his chance. He'd better take it. 

But he was still in his chair when the train pulled 
out of Aurora. 

He simply couldn’t decide this thing by himself. 
It was too overwhelming—too full of lifelong con- 
sequences. It needed a wiser head than his own. 
And his father was the wisest man he knew. 

He would tell his father. His father might know 
what to do. 

He envisaged in imagination that interview with 
his father. 

“Did you seduce this girl under promise of mar- 
riage?” 

And “Was she a virgin?” Yes, that would be 
terribly important to his father. If she had been a 
virgin, if he had seduced her, if he had promised 
marriage, his father’s stern sense of justice might 
prevail though the heavens fell. . . . But it wasn’t 
a question of marrying Isabel. It was a question of 
what should become of her child. 
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There had been a time, many years ago, when 
Norman not merely admired and feared his father, 
but loved and trusted him. When he was in trou- 
ble he could come to his father, though in fear and 
trembling, and tell the truth. He wished he could 
be that little boy again. 

“What is it, Son? Tell your father.” 

“I—J had a sweetheart at college, Father, and 
now she has a baby, and doesn’t want to keep it, 
and I don’t want it given away to strangers, and I 
don’t know what to do!” 

“Was she a good girl?” 

“Yes, Father.” 

“Then you'd better marry her, Son. It will hurt 
us all, but you must do what is right.” 

“But she won’t marry me, Father.” 

“Send her to me. I'll talk with her about it. 
She’ll have to marry you, Son.” 

Norman smiled. It would be wonderful to be- 
lieve again in his father’s omnipotence. 

Well, what would his father say to Isabel? He 
imagined that, in the same boyish mood. 

“How old are you, Isabel?” 

“Twenty-six, sir.” 

“You were a year older than Norman when this 
happened. You can have no cause for resentment 
against him such as would justify you in refusing to 
marry him.” 

“But I want to be a painter!” 

“We cannot always have what we want. My son 
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wanted to be a lawyer. Now he can’t be—and you 
must take your punishment along with him. I will 
buy a pants-pressing establishment for the two of 
you, down on Commerce Street. By faithfully press- 
ing creases in the trousers of our best citizens for 
the rest of your life, you will expiate your sin. And 
now off to the preacher with you!” 

“Yes, sir!” (Exit Isabel, crying.) 

He frowned, and imagined it again, in a slightly 
more realistic vein. 

“You seem to be a well-brought-up young woman. 
I really can’t understand this at all.” 

“T’m afraid nothing I could say would make it any 
clearer to you, Mr. Overbeck.” 

“Well, we won’t go into that. The fact is that 
you and Norman have brought a child into the 
world. I have told him that he must marry you.” 

‘“‘And I have told him that I won’t marry him.” 

‘‘Nonsense! Why not?” 

“Because I am going to Paris to paint.” 

‘You can paint just as wellin Vickley. The land- 
scapes here along the Mississippi are as beautiful as 
any in the world. I have traveled, and I know. 
I’m sure Norman would have no objection to your 
doing water-color sketches in your spare time.” 

“T’m afraid that wouldn’t do, Mr. Overbeck. 
I’ve already explained to your son how I feel about 
it. It’s very good of you to trouble yourself in 
the matter, but quite unnecessary. My mind is fully 
made up.” Very cool Isabel was, in this interview. 
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“And now, if you'll excuse me, I have another en- 
gagement.”’ 

No, it wouldn’t be like that at all. His father had 
emotions—and so had Isabel. There would be a 
battle. He would almost crush, almost overwhelm 
her—but not quite. She would be defiant, stub- 
born to the last. It would be rather a magnificent 
spectacle, that struggle between them—between the 
world as it always had been and the world as it was 
perhaps coming to be—between the old dispensation 
and the new. 

(Why was he so sure his father would want them 
to marry? He might take old Gilbert’s practical 
and cynical view of the situation. ... No, he 
wouldn’t do that. He was a good man, in his stern 
way. And in that thought there was some obscure 
comfort for Norman.) 

He rose restlessly and went into the smoking 
compartment. 

In all his experience of smoking cars and smoking 
compartments, he had never heard there what was 
known as a “typical smoking-car story.” But this 
time, as it chanced, one was being told. It was just 
finished as he entered, and there was a burst of 
laughter. He recognized the story from the final 
lines. It was the one about the young couple who 
had been caught in the storm while driving in the 
country, and had stayed overnight at a farmhouse. 
His entrance put a damper on the others, and they 
shifted self-consciously to the subject of automo- 
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biles. Norman sat down in a corner, lighted a cig- 
arette, and picked up a discarded magazine that lay 
on the leather seat beside him. It was an obscure 
magazine devoted to the more humorous aspects of 
sex. Norman reflected that the aspects of sex with 
which he was now becoming personally acquainted 
rather took the humor out of stories about casual 
sexual encounters. He had once thought they were 
funny, too; but just now it seemed to him that these 
things were too serious to laugh about. Some time 
he might recover his sense of sexual humor, but just 
now it was at a low ebb. 

The world, however, had not changed because of 
an incident in the life of Norman Overbeck. Sex 
continued to seem funny to other people. The three 
other men in the smoking-compartment, encouraged 
by his apparent absorption in his reading, verged 
closer to that delectable topic, and presently one of 
them began to tell another story. “If I had secretly 
committed a murder,” thought Norman, “I suppose 
I would find them talking about murders!” For by 
a painful coincidence this story was the one about the 
eight girls in Scotland who had illegitimate children 
and all named the same boy as the father. The doc- 
tor’s curiosity was aroused, and he went to see the 
boy to find out how it could happen. . . . 

Norman, feeling a little sick, threw down his cig- 
arette, dropped his magazine and went out. As he 
went, he heard, in bad Scotch dialect, the tag line, 
‘“Wull, ye see, doctor, Oi’ve a bicycle!” And the 
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robust laughter of the three followed him into the 
corridor. , . . Was he never going to be able to 
listen to a dirty story again with normal masculine 
gusto? 

The porter came through the car. ‘First call 
for dinner!” 

The man sitting across from him at the little table 
in the dining-car was a salesman. Norman roused 
himself and they talked about automobiles. If it 
had been anything else, he might have lost himself 
in the conversation for a few minutes at least. But 
one can talk about automobiles without having to 
think of what one is saying... . 

He stopped in the smoking-compartment for a cig- 
arette. The magazine devoted to funny stories 
about sex was gone. In its place was a copy of the 
New Republic. He turned the pages. At another 
time he would not have noticed it, but there staring 
him in the face was an article on “Unmarried 
Mothers.” ‘The illegitimacy rate for Scotland, he 
noted, was 66 per thousand births, for England and 
Wales 42, for France (before the war) 88, the 
United States 23.8. ... He studied the tables 
guiltily. Isabel had found these statistics comfort- 
ing, so she said. He did not find them so. “A con- 
siderable proportion of the mothers are girls in 
their teens, while what data is available indicates 
that a large majority of them are working in un- 
skilled or semi-skilled occupations, with an undue 
proportion in factory work and domestic service.” 
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But there wasn’t anything about girls who wanted 
to go to Paris and paint, and wouldn’t marry the 
fathers of their children. .. . 

“Contrary, however, to prevalent ideas on the 
subject, European statistics show that illegitimacy 
rates tend to increase rather than decrease with the 
spread of education; they are lower in cities than in 
rural districts; and comparisons of the poorest parts 
of London with certain well-to-do parts show the 
richer districts as having an illegitimacy rate of 
nearly six times the poorest districts.” 

Well, there was a grain of comfort in that... . 

But why must he, now, find the subject of illegiti- 
macy everywhere he turned? 

Damn these coincidences! 

He took one more glance at the article, and read: 
“In Austria, about a quarter of all births are ille- 
gitimate; in some rural districts nearly a half.” 

Yes—but why had /sabel had a baby? Perhaps 
simply because, after all, she was a girl. It seemed 
to be the sort of thing that quite generally happened 
to girls, in or out of marriage. Mere ignorance 
couldn’t account for all those illegitimate babies! 
Girls must want to have babies, in spite of the fright- 
ful penalties that are attached to having them ex- 
cept in accordance with the rules. Nature laughs at 
the solemn rules of marriage, and the babies come 
at her bidding. Not accident, not carelessness, but 
some profound wish, deeper than their conscious 
fears, for this fulfillment of their natural destiny! 
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In Isabel, too? He had to believe that. The 
woman in her had wanted—not merely that hour of 
delirium in the woods—but motherhood. Yet her 
nature was divided against itself. Something else 
in her was in revolt against being a woman. She 
was running away from her fate. That was the 
truth. . . . And he, in this internal battle between 
woman and artist, was the victim, along with her 
child. The woman that was in Isabel had chosen 
him to be her child’s father. The artist that was in 
Isabel was deserting them both with a brutal indif- 
ference. But here they were, father and child, made 
so at her deep wish, the wish she now repudiated. 
Nothing she might do could destroy the bond she 
had created between him and her child. She had 
given him a son. Let her run away to Paris, and 
forget. He couldn’t forget. He was caught in a 
trap of Nature’s. It was real. It was damnable. 
But it was true. He hada son. And what was he 
going to do about it? 

He looked at his watch. Still an hour and a half 
from Vickley. 

Would his father understand ? 


CHAPTER XIV: Home-coming 


E decided to walk home from the station. A 

soft breeze tossed him its faint, acrid, earthy 

scents. The stars were hidden and revealed by the 

fleecy scud of clouds. The moon, dwindling to its 

last quarter, had just lifted itself above the hills. 

Back in those hills, among the trees, was his home. 

All was peaceful there. They didn’t know the trou- 
ble he was bringing them. .. . 

The moon had been large and low when he and 
Isabel had gone together into the wood, last year. 
What was there about the moon that made people 
think they had to make love? And afterward the 
moon sailed on serenely, not giving a damn, leaving 
them to worry about the consequences. Usually, 
though, it was the girl who did the worrying. .. . 

If he were a girl—would his folks understand? 
Better, perhaps, than as it was now. They'd have 
to take the baby. ... 

He had passed the old brick building where he 
used to go to school as a boy. And here was the 
house where the Snyders had lived. He had not 
noticed the house for years. He had forgotten the 
mystery that it once contained for him. But now he 
remembered. The little boy playing about the 
Snyder yard was really (it was whispered on the way 
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home from school) not Sally Snyder’s little brother 
but her own bastard child. Norman had occasion- 
ally caught a glimpse of Sally Snyder—a tall, pale, 
quiet girl. She never went anywhere, it was 
Said. .? 

That secret hadn’t been very well kept. And now 
Norman wondered how the little Snyder boy had got 
along in school. He himself had gone on to high 
school, ceasing to pass the house, and had forgotten 
the story. But had the other boys referred to 
Sally’s son, behind his back, as a bastard? (Or to 
his face? ...) Norman counted up the years. 
Sally’s boy would be about eighteen now. Did he 
still live here? Did this dark house still shelter him 
and his tall, pale, silent sister-mother? Or had the 
family moved to some other town, where the story 
wasn’t known? 

That was one good thing about being poor. 
Poverty gave you, in a new town, a kindly obscurity. 
. . . But it wouldn’t be any use for the Overbecks 
to move away. (Or so it seemed to Norman, ac- 
customed as he was to being a member of one of 
the chief families of Vickley.) They would have to 
stay and face what they would call their shame. . . . 

He turned the corner. There was a light in his 
father’s study. Was his father waiting up for him? 
That would not be unlikely, if his father had known 
he was coming to-night. Anyway, it would be a 
good chance to tell his father everything. The 
sooner the better. 
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He ran up the steps and went in. His father’s 
voice from the study asked in surprise and disap- 
proval: ‘“‘Who’s that?” 

So he wasn’t expected. But who of the family 
could be out at this hour? “Early to bed” was a 
rule strictly enforced in the Overbeck household. 
“Tt’s me,’ he answered, and went into the study, 
where his father was sitting at a table, somewhat 
ostentatiously waiting. He sat stiffly in his chair, 
with an upright, severe bearing. People spoke with 
admiration of the old man’s soldierly carriage. 
Well, he had been a soldier, back in the years before 
Norman was born, in the Spanish war. But any- 
body else would have forgotten that. Not that that 
had anything to do with it. He must always have 
been a martinet—born with discipline in his blood. 
Here he was, the General, seeing that the little 
Overbeck army got safely to bed. 

“Oh,” said his father, “it’s you. I am waiting up 
for Doris.” 

Doris? Oh, yes, of course. This was the night 
of the spring “hop” of her high-school sorority. 
She had a new frock for the occasion. She had 
brought it in to show him the other day while he 
was packing to go to Chicago. . .. 

“There she is now,” said his father, as a cat 
stopped noisily at the curb. 

Doris! He hadn’t taken her into his calculations 
at all. . . . No, he had simply not thought of her 
—and his baby here in the house. Would they talk 
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at school about her being the aunt of a Crit 
(Good God!) would they think it was really hers? 
His fists clenched, and his forehead was suddenly 
wet with perspiration. ... 

Out on the porch Doris and her boy friend were 
giggling. < .. 

No—that was absurd. But just the same she 
would be involved in the scandal. It would poison 
her friendships, humiliate and hurt her. It might 
spoil her whole life. Oh, it was altogether out of 
the question. He couldn’t inflict that on her. . . . 

“Good night, Peter!” 

“Good night, Doris!” 

Young voices. . . 

The front door opened and shut, and Doris came 
straight to the lighted room, saying in exasperated 
protest: “I do wish, Father, you wouldn’t wait up 
forme! I can—” 

She paused in the doorway, seeing her brother. 
“Oh, you’re home!” she cried. Then she walked in, 
with a little self-conscious swagger. She was show- 
ing herself off in her new frock to her big brother. 

“You look,”’ he said, “like a million dollars! How 
was the dance?” 

“T had a swell time,” she answered. 

There was a time when Mr. Overbeck would have 
reproved any child of his for using such vulgar ex- 
pressions. But not even J. J. Overbeck could sweep 
back the rising tide. All he said was: “Doris, go 
up to bed. It’s nearly one o’clock.” 
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“Oh, all rightie!’”” she replied, and swaggered out. 

‘How did you come out with the supreme court?” 
asked Norman. 

“I think my arguments may have impressed 
them,” his father admitted. And then he asked: 
‘‘Hlow did you come to go to Chicago so suddenly ?” 

Now, if ever, was the time to confess. But what 
was the use? 

And so Norman repeated what he had already 
told Medway to tell his father: “Old Gilbert got 
it into his head that I could help him—seeing some 
people in a will case. I didn’t think I’d really be of 
much use, but he insisted on my going along.” 

His father nodded. ‘‘That’s all right,” he said. 
“It won’t do you any harm to work with Gilbert 
Rand. ‘There’s a good deal you can learn from 
him.” 

Norman’s chance had passed... . 

“Tl lock up,” said his father. 

“Good night,” said Norman. 

“Good night.” 

Upstairs, a door opened as he passed, and a whis- 
per called him. ‘‘Norman!” 

It was his sister Lucinda, in wrapper and archaic 
curl-papers. He paused. 

“I just wanted to ask you—did you look at my 
puppy for me?” 

“Your puppy?” said Norman, wrenching his mind 
loose from his own thoughts. 

‘““Yes—you know you promised to go and look at 
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him yesterday—the one with the black spot over his 
left eye. And I wasn’t here when you came home 
to pack, so I didn’t know whether you had or not.” 

“T’m sorry,” he said. “I was so rushed I couldn’t 
get around to Schwartz’s. I'll go to-morrow if you 
want me to.” 

“Oh, I wish you would, Norman! I just can’t 
decide by myself!” 

How, he asked himself, as he went into his room, 
could he bring the truth into such a world as this? 
It couldn’t be done! 

But what was he going to do? 

He felt suddenly very tired—too tired to think. 
. . . He would decide to-morrow. 


CHAPTER XV: Family Breakfast 


T eight o’clock a bell sounded through the 

Overbeck house, to tell everybody to get up. 

At eight-thirty it would sound again, telling them 
to come to breakfast. 

It had been so as long as Norman could remem- 
ber—except that on week-days the bell sounded an 
hour earlier. And that bell, like the voice of J. J. 
Overbeck himself, had always been obeyed. But 
this morning, though the bell struck into his sleep- 
ing consciousness, he did not want to wake up. He 
wanted to hold fast to the dream he was dream- 
ing. . . . Something about being off on a ship, 
alone seo20, 

Ten minutes later his mother shook him gently 
by the shoulder, saying: ‘‘Norman, you’d better get 
up. It’s eight-forty. And you know how Father 
feels about having us all at the breakfast table.” 

“All—right!? he said reluctantly, opening his 
eyes. 

He watched her go out of the room—the little, 
sensible, practical wife of the great J. J. Over- 
Derk. < g 

What was that dream? It had vanished com- 
pletely. 

He sprang out of bed. And then he remembered 
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yesterday—Isabel—the baby—Dr. Zerneke—his er- 
rand here. It seemed unreal. 

He shaved hurriedly, so as not to be late to 
breakfast. 

Doris came down a little late, sleepy and petu- 
lant. “I don’t see why I can’t be allowed to have 
my sleep out when I’m at a party the night before,” 
she said, as she dug her spoon into her grapefruit. 
“Everybody else sleeps on Sunday morning!” 

“You should have thought of that last night,” said 
Lucinda vindictively. 

“You know,” said her mother placatingly, “that 
Father likes us all to be at the breakfast table with 
him.” 

“Yes, I know,” said Doris, ‘but I don’t see the 
sense of it. It’s a darn silly rule, if you ask me.” 

They all waited for J. J. Overbeck’s quiet thun- 
ders and lightnings to descend upon the rebel. 

“Tf that’s the effect that late hours have on your 
temper,” said her father gravely, “I think perhaps 
this had better be the last of them, until you are 
old enough to have learned some self-control.” 

Doris struggled with her tears for a moment, 
and then jumped up and ran crying from the room. 

Norman looked down at his plate, ashamed. 
What a home!... 

It was always like this—meaningless tyrannies, 
with which they all made such terms as they could. 
Their mother didn’t seem to notice it. Lucinda had 
been crushed by it into what she was. He himself 
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had learned how to get along with his father. Doris 
was stubborn, but she would have to learn... . 
And he had taken it all for granted. 

He had known that other homes were not like 
this. But as a boy he had accepted it as one accepts 
the climate. Away at college, he had preferred to 
forget it. But coming back to Vickley again, he had 
begun to take it for granted once more. 

His way of getting along with his father was to 
acquiesce publicly in his authority, but to retain a 
secret independence of opinion. It occurred to him 
now that this was rather cowardly. Even Doris’s 
undignified outbreaks were more honest. He had 
always sympathized with her in silence. Now he 
wanted to break that pattern and speak up in her 
defense. And so he said abruptly in the silence that 
followed his sister’s departure from the room: 

“T think Isabel is quite right.” 

He realized the slip of his tongue as they stared 
at him. 

‘“‘Who’s Isabel?” asked Lucinda. 

He flushed. ‘I meant Doris. She should be al- 
lowed to sleep after a late party. Especially on 
Sunday.” 

‘Who is Isabel?” Lucinda repeated. 

His defiance, such as it was, had been completely 
spoiled by that silly slip of the tongue. They would 
all be wondering who Isabel was... . 

He ignored Lucinda’s question and spoke sharply, 
forgetting his accustomed dignity: 
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“Father has no right to punish her that way—for 
a mere trifle!” 

His father was surprised, and for a moment or 
two said nothing at all. At last he remarked 
quietly: 

“Late hours don’t seem to agree with you, either, 
Norman.” 

Lucinda’s lips were framing the question: 
IV ho—?* 

“Well,” Norman demanded of his father bel- 
ligerently, ‘‘are you going to send me to bed at ten 
o'clock ?” 

“Norman!”’ said his mother in sensible, practical 
disapproval of such nonsense. 

“If you are going to behave like a child,” said 
his father, ‘‘I ought to send you from the table like 
one.” 

“T’d prefer to go,” said Norman. He rose and 
marched out of the room—feeling as though he were 
ten years old. 

In the hall he saw Doris coming downstairs. He 
waited for her. 

“What are you going to do?” he asked. 

“Oh, I’m going back and apologize,” she said 
lightly. “It’s the only thing to do.” 

Their mother’s practical voice floated out from 
the breakfast room. 

“Norman, if you’re going out, take your over- 
coat.” 

‘Where are you running off to?” asked Doris. 


’ 
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She was helping him on with his overcoat. “To 
see Madge, I suppose!”’ 

“Madge? Oh—why—yes.” 

He had managed to forget Madge... . 

“Wait a moment,” said Doris. ‘I'll bring you a 
fresh handkerchief.” She snatched the old one out 
of his breast pocket, ran up the stairs, came back and 
tucked the clean one in. “There!” she said. 

Outside, he glanced over next door at the new 
frame building—the home his father was building 
for him and Madge—almost finished. . . . That 
was just like his father—to put them next door, 
where he could run their affairs for them, as if they 
were children. 


CHAPTER XVI: Aubade 


ADGE! Yes, he had to go to see her. But 

—could he tell her? What was the use! 

He couldn’t bring his son to Vickley. He realized 

that now. . . . Perhaps he ought to be sensible 
about the thing. 

He wished Hal were here. Hal, at Cambridge, 
was the first real friend he had ever had since child- 
hood. Hal wouldn’t argue with him, wouldn’t tell 
him what he ought to do. Hal would listen to him. 
That was what he needed. Maybe if he could talk 
to somebody—somebody who didn’t represent 
Vickley—he would feel better. 

At any rate, there was no sense in telling Madge. 
Old Gilbert had been quite right about that... . 
He would have to act a part. 

He would just behave as if nothing had hap- 
pened. 

As Gilbert had said, she would be thinking 
about other things. . . . She would never need to 
know. ... 

His life stretched out in front of him—a long 
vista of bridge-parties, as it seemed at this moment, 
with Madge as a handsome young matron presiding 
over them. He would live all his life with that 


pretty stranger—for so now she seemed. She would 
Fis 
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be called his wife. Perhaps people would speak ap- 
provingly of their happy marriage... . 

Here he was, already, at the Ferris house. 

He hadn’t thought what he was going to say. 

Just behave naturally—that was it. 

He gave the bell his customary long ring followed 
abruptly by two short ones—the signal that Madge 
said sounded like “‘O-ver-beck!” 

No one came immediately, and he had to fight 
an impulse to go away. He rang again, and waited. 

A sound of feet running down the stairs quickly. 
Madge! He felt a sick qualm in his stomach. 
Madge calling to the maid who came tardily hurry- 
ing from the back: “‘I’ll answer the bell, Katie!” 

She opened the door. ‘Hello, Toodles!’’ she 
said. In the hall she flung herself into his arms. 
. . « It seemed queer to be so passionately kissing a 
Stranger. ... 

“Tet little me help him off with his overcoat,” she 
said. 

She led him into the “den” off the hall. It was a 
place of memories of their courtship. But these 
memories seemed curiously alien to him now. Was 
it he that had read poetry to her, sitting on that 
sofa? Was it he who had asked her, one winter 
night, to be his wife? 

‘She’s not dressed,” she said, drawing her flow- 
ery negligée about her, and bending her bobbed 
golden head toward him. “Her hair’s not dry! 
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When your imperious ring came, she was just fin- 
ishing her bath!” 

These childish mannerisms of speech had once en- 
chanted him. 

‘When did the old bum get home?” she de- 
manded, drawing him down on the couch beside her. 

“Last night—late,” he said. 

“How late?” 

“‘My train got in at midnight.” 

“That’s not late. She was waiting for you— 
hoping you’d be back. She couldn’t get to sleep, 
thinking of you. And she had a queer dream. . . .” 

He asked, with a pang of superstitious dread: 
“A dream—about me?” 

“Never mind,” she said. “She never tells her 
dreams before breakfast.” And then: “Why 
doesn’t he act as if he were glad to see me?” 

He kissed her again. 

‘““What’s the matter, Norman?” she asked ab- 
ruptly, drawing away from him. “Has anything 
happened ?” 

“Yes,” he said. (Why did he say that?) 

“What is it, dear?” she asked anxiously. 

He must not tell her. . . . And he spoke at ran- 
dom, saying the first thing that came into his mind— 
just to be saying something: “I looked at our 
ROUSE asa" 

“Yes, Norman?” 


“Tt’s much too close to my father’s. . . .” 
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“I’ve known that all along,” she said quietly. 

“Did you?” That little remark of hers aston- 
ished him infinitely. He realized that he had never 
known this girl at all. “I didn’t,” he said, “until 
this morning.” 

“What happened this morning? Have you been 
quarreling with your family?” 

“Yes,” he said. “How did you know?” 

“What were you quarreling about ?” she asked. 

“Why—nothing, really. About getting up on 
Sunday.” He laughed nervously. “You'd have to 
get up at eight on Sunday—if you lived there!” 

“You think I’d let your family run me?” 

“T don’t know how you’d help yourself.” (But 
why were they talking about that house ?) 

“Trust me!’’? she answered. ‘‘Norman—we 
haven’t talked about it: but you and I are going to 
live our own lives, when we are married. We can 
live anywhere we like.” 

He didn’t say anything. 

‘Have they been criticizing me?” she demanded. 

“Who fy 

““Well—your sister Lucinda.” 

“Oh, no—of course not!” he said. But the 
stream of memory began to flow back into its old 
channels. And he could remember that there had 
been a time, months ago, when Lucinda had been 
spiteful about Madge. She had called her ‘‘frivo- 
lous” and “‘giddy.”” Nor, what was somewhat more 
important, had Madge’s Aunt Julia approved at all 
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of him. She had thought of him, for some reason, 
as irresponsible. He and Madge had enjoyed all the 
sensations of being misunderstood, of defying their 
families, of being leagued together in love and faith 
against a hostile world. . . . And then the criti- 
cisms had changed to blessings. Within a few 
months, all their world was anxious to get them 
married and settled down. But to Madge, it would 
seem, their romantic defiance of the world was still 
real. That was the only thing she could imagine 
as shadowing their happiness—the opinion of his 
family. 

“Then what’s the matter?” she was asking. 

He couldn’t bring realities into that doll-world of 
hers. . . . ‘“Nothing,”’ he answered—too evasively. 

“T know there is,’’ she insisted. 

It would be like hurting a child... . But he 
ought to give her some warning. .. . 

“Madge,” he said, “I may have to give up my 
position in my father’s ofice—and go away—” He 
stopped. He hadn’t intended to say that. . 

“Norman!” 

The trouble was that he kept forgetting his pur- 
pose. A purpose implies a conviction, and a stable 
sense of realities. His world fluctuated and changed 
about him from moment to moment. .. . 

This puzzled, incredulous girl at his side—she 
wasn’t a child, but a woman. It was he who felt like 
a child. 

“T’m in trouble, Madge,” he said. 
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Her arms were around him. ‘What is it, Nor- 
man ?”’ she asked quietly. 

He wanted terribly to tell her. There was some 
reason why he shouldn’t—but he couldn’t remem- 
ber exactly what it was. 

“T never told you,” he said, ‘‘about a girl I knew 
at Cambridge. We were—sweethearts. And—lI 
didn’t know until the other day—when she sent for 
me—in Chicago—there’s a baby.” 

“You mean—yours?”’ Her voice was very cool, 
remote, far away. He didn’t look at her. But he 
was aware that her arms had slipped away from 
him, that her body no longer touched his. 

“Yes, mine,” he said. 

She rose, slowly. “I’m glad you told me,” she 
said. 

He didn’t look at her face, but he saw her body 
convulsed by a shiver, and her hands were fumbling 
together. Then a ring dropped to the floor. 

He stooped to pick it up, and rose. Now he re- 
membered the reason why he must not tell her. She 
wouldn’t want to marry him—of course. 

“You're free now,” she said, “to go to her.” 

They were struck silent in their tableau by a sense 
of people coming. The maid. And footsteps de- 
scending the stair. That would be Aunt Julia. 

But the maid came first. 

“Mr. Overbeck is wanted on the telephone.” 

“Me Pp”? 
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“It’s your sister, Miss Lucinda, Mr. Overbeck. 
It’s something about a dog.” 

It was too absurd. . . . “Yes—please ask her to 
wait one moment.” He would have to greet 
Madge’s aunt. 

The maid went away. ... 

Then Aunt Julia. 

“Good morning, Norman.” She offered her cheek 
to be kissed. ‘“‘You’d better go and put some 
clothes on, Madge. I'll entertain Norman while you 
dress. You'll stay to breakfast, Norman.” 

Madge went out, and slowly up the stairs. . . . 
He hadn’t had a chance to explain anything to her. 
Why did Aunt Julia have to interrupt them just 
now? He smouldered with helpless anger. 

“When did you get back from Chicago?’ Aunt 
Julia asked affably, seating herself on the sofa. 

“Last night.” Damn this silly woman! 

“Don’t walk up and down the room, Norman. 
Sit down. And tell me what’s the matter.” 

Oh, he’d have to tell her something. 

“Madge,” he said, “‘has just broken our engage- 
ment.” And as he spoke he seemed to realize for 
the first time what he had done. Of course she 
wouldn’t marry him. He had smashed every- 
Ching: tiehs 

“What!” said Aunt Julia, in amused incredulity. 
“No, not really? You mustn’t take these lovers’ 
quarrels too seriously, Norman.” 
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“Tovers’ quarrels! I wish that were all!” he 
said bitterly. 

“Oh, is it so bad as all that, really?” 

“Yes, Mrs. Ferris.” 

Her face took on an expression of sympathy, and 
after a moment’s thought she said reassuringly: 

“T know, Madge is a very high-spirited girl. But 
it’s a little late in the day to change her mind. If 
you'll only tell me what the trouble is, I'll be glad to 
talk with her. An older woman, you know, Norman, 
has a more reasonable point of view. If it’s really so 
serious, it must be a question of—well, another girl. 
Have you been philandering, Norman?” 

He saw what she was thinking, and reluctantly 
answered: 

“‘No—not exactly.” 

“Not exactly? But she thinks so! I see. Has it 
anything to do with your Chicago trip?” 

““Yes—in a way,” he said evasively. 

“Don’t you want to tell me about it, Norman? 
I’m sure it’s nothing that can’t be smoothed out. 
I know Madge will be reasonable when she’s had a 
chance to think things over.” 

Norman felt a sudden unreasonable anger. She 
was so comfortable—so sure that nothing could go 
seriously wrong in her little world. He wanted to 
shatter that complacency of hers. . . . 

But it was not necessary for him to speak. At 
that moment they both heard a sound of sobbing 
upstairs. It was like no woman’s crying that he had 
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ever heard. It had a strange note of animal pain in 
it... .:. Uhen “silence... . . Norman ‘felt himself 
transfixed by pity as by a spear thrust through his 
body. He realized what he had done to Madge. 
. . . Aunt Julia rose, startled. 

The maid returned to say: ‘““Miss Lucinda is still 
on the wire, Mr. Overbeck.” 

“Oh, yes. Excuse me.” What a nightmare! 

Lucinda’s voice. ‘Oh, Norman, Mr. Schwartz 
called up, and said that somebody else wants to buy 
that puppy. He wants to know whether I want it. 
Won’t you go and look at it right away, and tell me 
what you think? It’s the one with the black spot 
over his left eye!” 

SAll right. Til go.” 

When he came back, the room was empty. Aunt 
Julia had gone upstairs to comfort Madge. He lis- 
tened, and he heard the sound of voices. . . . 

Why had he done it? But it was too late to ask 
30 

Anyway, he had done it... . 

It was all over. ... 

He stood there irresolutely for a moment, then 
took his things from the hall, and went quietly out 
of the house. 

Madge had been a good sport about it. But it 
was a little too much like committing murder. 

And now to face the folks at home... . 


CHAPTER XVII: Flight 


UT he did not go home. He walked down 
town. 

He had keys to the Overbeck building. He would 
go there and think. 

Why had he told Madge? ‘There wasn’t any 
sense to it. Yes, why?... 

But that wasn’t the question, either. The ques- 
tion was what to do now—now that he had told 
Madge... 

He walked up and down in the outer office, trying 
to think. It was no use. His mind wouldn’t work. 

He lay down on one of the leather-upholstered 
benches, exhausted, and fell asleep. 

When he woke up it was dark. He looked at his 
watch. Ten o’clock. Had he slept all day? 

He had certainly made a frightful mess of things. 
. » « He reached for a cigarette. 

When he had smoked all his cigarettes, he went 
out for more. He had not been able to make any 
decisions at all. 

On an impulse, he stepped into the telephone 
booth at the cigar store, and called up Madge’s 
house. He was going to ask how she was. But 
when he heard her voice answering him, he lost his 
nerve. What could he say to her? 
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“Sorry,” he muttered, and hung up the receiver. 

After a moment’s thought, he reached for his 
pocketbook. It wasn’t there, and he remembered 
that he had left it in the bureau in his room. 

He came out of the booth, and went up to the 
counter, taking out his check-book. ‘‘Jack,” he said, 
‘“‘how’s your cash to-night? Can you let me have 
twenty-five dollars?” 

“Fifty, if you like, Mr. Overbeck,” said Jack. 

“All right—I could use fifty. Or a hundred. 
Could you let me have a hundred ?” 

“Tl see, Mr. Overbeck.” 

He looked in the cash-register, and took some 
bills from his pocket. “I’m afraid I haven’t got a 
hundred here. I could let you have seventy. Or, 
if you don’t mind taking some silver, I could give 
you—let’s see—eighty. Eighty-five. Would that 
do?” 

“That will be fine.” 

Norman wrote out a check, pushed it across the 
counter, and stuffed the money in his pocket. “Do 
you happen to know what time the St. Louis train 
leaves?” 

Jack thought there was just about time to make it. 


BOOK TWO 
In Exile 


CHAPTER I: The Prodigal 


N a certain Saturday afternoon, Norman Over- 

beck called up Dr. Zerneke’s office, asking if 

he might see her. The girl answered without hesi- 
tation, “Come right over, please!” 

When he arrived, the girl gazed at him curiously. 
He looked quite the same as she remembered him, 
with his little stick, his soft hat, his light wavy hair, 
his polite manner—and his courteous voice, by now 
familiar to her from hearing it daily over the tele- 
phone. It had been her duty during the last two 
weeks to send a telegram to Gilbert Rand in Vickley, 
saying, ‘“Telephoned to-dayas usual.” For thisyoung 
man had called up every day, refusing to give any 
name, and imperiously demanding news of the health 
of Isabel Drury’s baby. At first she had argued 
with him about it; but when she had referred the 
matter to Dr. Zerneke, the doctor had smiled and 
said: “It’s all right. Tell him. He happens to be 
the baby’s father.” This week he had shown some 
anxiety when he heard that the baby had been sent 
to a “boarding home.” She had assured him that 
there was nothing to worry about... . 

The waiting-room to-day was full of women pa- 
tients, but Norman was ushered immediately into 
the doctor’s office. 

Norman felt rather like a fool—and at the same 
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time quite pleased with himself. Dr. Zerneke, he 
felt, if anybody, would understand. At any rate, 
he hoped she would! ... 

“Welll” said Dr. Zerneke, shaking hands with 
him. ‘What have you been doing, these last two 
weeks ?” 

“T—-why—I’ve been here in Chicago, as a matter 
of fact,” he said. “Has anybody been looking for 
me?” 

“Everybody has been looking for you,” said Dr. 
Zerneke. ‘‘Your friend Gilbert Rand is here in 
town looking for you right now. And I’ve been 
bombarded with telegrams about you. The police 
would have been looking for you, if you hadn’t 
turned up pretty quick. What do you mean by dis- 
appearing from the world like that?” 

“Tm sorry,” said Norman. ‘Were my family 
worried?” 

“Of course they were worried. They didn’t know 
whether you were alive or dead.” 

“But I sent a letter—”’ 

“So I heard. And it seems to have sounded to 
your family as if you were intending to commit 
suicide.” 

“Good Lord!” He had left Vickley out of his 
calculations. In fact, he had managed to keep from 
thinking very much of the folks at home during 
these two weeks. It was just like them to act as 
though he were a runaway child! Why couldn’t 
they let him alone for once? 
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“But what have you been up to, all this time ?” 

“Why, I’ve been getting a job.” He masked his 
secret pride with an air of casualness. 

“A job here in Chicago?” 

SO VieG27 

“Really!” 

“Yes. In an advertising office. Wilkins and 
Freeman.” 

“So that’s what you’ve been doing!” She looked 
at him curiously. 

“Well—as a matter of fact that only took me a 
week. But I wanted to see whether I could hold 
the job before I said anything to any one about it. 
And you gave me two weeks, you know.” 

That was by way of reminding her of her prom- 
ise. He had told her he would be back in two 
weeks. He hadn’t known, then, what it would mean 
to come back—over what débris of a wrecked career 
he would have to clamber. . . . But here he was. 

“The two weeks are up to-day,” he added. 

Dr. Zerneke said reflectively: “As I remember, 
I gave you two weeks to find out if your family 
would take the baby.” 

“Well, you see—I made rather a mess of 
that,” he confessed. 

“T was afraid you might find it difficult to per- 
suade them.” 

“To tell you the truth, I didn’t really try. I saw 
it would be no use. I decided that I’d have to take 


care of the baby myself.” 
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“Certainly. That’s why I came here and got 
a1ob.. 

He took out a cigarette, tapped it, and put it back 
Wee ASE. a) 3h c6 

“But you must realize,” said Dr. Zerneke, “that 
this is an entirely new proposal. Last week, it was 
a question of having the child adopted by a respon- 
sible family. Now you make it a question of turn- 
ing the child over to an irresponsible young man of 
very uncertain prospects.” 

“J don’t think my prospects are so bad, really, 
Dr. Zerneke,” he protested. 

“Would you mind telling me—it’s a question you 
oblige me to ask—what you are now making, Mr. 
Overbeck, at your new job?” 

“I’m starting in at thirty dollars a week. I know 
that’s not very much. But it’s merely while I’m on 
trial. As soon as I show that I can do the work, 
I'll get a raise to fifty or sixty. Andsoon. If I’m 
any good at all, I'll be getting eighty-five or ninety 
in the course of the year. And the rest is up to me. 
—lI’m repeating what my boss told me when I got 
the job. And, if you can take my word for it, I 
have some real ability at this kind of work. I ought 
to be getting my raise within a month or so.” 

“It’s not entirely a question of money,” said Dr. 
Zerneke. “It’s partly a matter of character.” 

He hadn’t expected to have to argue about it 
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“Yes—I know you called me irresponsible. Be- 
cause I changed my job, I suppose. But you make it 
sound as if I were a drunkard or a thief. Haven't 
I a right to stop being a lawyer if I want to?” 

“Look at the thing impersonally for a moment, 
Mr. Overbeck. Do you really think it is a recom- 
mendation of a young man’s character and stability, 
that he disappears from home for two weeks, allows 
his family to think him dead—” 

“But I didn’t know they were going to think any 
such idiotic thing.” 

“Well, why did you do it? That’s what I don’t 
understand.” 

“Because it was the only way I could be free to— 
to go ahead with this. I had to cut loose from my 
family.” 

“You wish to acknowledge the child as your son?” 

“T do, certainly.” 

“And make him your heir?” 

“Yes, of course.” 

“T should think you could do that without so much 
melodrama, Mr. Overbeck. You do not need to 
have left home for that, surely. Your family would 
have had to reconcile themselves to the fact. If they 
refused to do so, that would be another matter.” 

“But—that isn’t all. I want to have my son with 
me.”’ 

“You are hardly in a position to take care of him, 
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are you? You have no home at present—I take it 
that on thirty dollars a week you are living in a fur- 
nished room. And you have no one to look after the 
baby—you’re not married,—and you can scarcely 
afford to set up an establishment with a housekeeper 
and nurse. We don’t turn babies over to bachelors, 
Mr. Overbeck.” 

“Ts that a rule, Dr. Zerneke? Even when the 
bachelor happens to be the baby’s father?” 

“T admit that precisely such a situation has never 
come up before in my experience. But there’s an- 
other thing—it wouldn’t be fair to the child to pitch 
him into the middle of a family row. A baby is a 
baby, Mr. Overbeck. He needs regular meals and 
sleep, in an atmosphere of peace and affection. He 
is getting that now. We've put him in a boarding 
home, as it’s called—a private family.” 

“Yes, so I heard. What’s—become of Isabel?” 

“She has left town.” 

“Ohl? 

He wouldn’t let himself think about Isabel. . . . 
That was all over. ... 

With an effort he put his attention on what Dr. 
Zerneke was saying: 

“If you want to act for the best interests of your 
child, Mr. Overbeck, you will go back home and 
straighten things out with your family. And then 
you will make a will acknowledging the child as your 
son and naming him as your heir. There is no rea- 
son why he should not inherit your share of your 
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father’s estate some day. That is why I suggest that 
you make up with your family—so that you, and 
consequently your child, will not be disinherited. 
Now that you have a child, you must think of such 
things, and behave sensibly. This is not a matter 
for histrionics—defiance of your family, and all 
that.” She paused. 

“Yes, I can see your point of view,” said Norman 
doubtfully. 

“In the meantime—lI assure you that the Society 
is glad enough to turn over its financial responsi- 
bilities—you can pay for the child’s care. You will 
be able to see him whenever you like. And later, 
when you marry, your wife will be prepared to take 
the child into your home. I believe that I have 
heard something about your being engaged?” 

“Yes, but that’s off. I told her about the baby, 
and she broke the engagement.” 

“No doubt it would be a shock to a girl, coming 
without warning. Well, if she won’t marry you, 
some other girl will. Then you can have your child 
to bring up.” 

“Not until then?” 

“Certainly not now. What would you do with 
a four-weeks-old baby, Mr. Overbeck?” 

Norman realized with a shock of surprise that 
the part of his mind which had been taking some 
satisfaction in the thought of having a son at his 
side, was picturing this son sometimes as a boy of 
eighteen and sometimes as a boy of five. His 
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fantasies had all concerned the future, not the 
present. ... 

“TJ hadn’t worked all that out,” he said. 

“IT thought not. Tell me, Mr. Overbeck—if you 
saw a roomful of babies, could you pick out your 
own child?” 

Norman reflected. “I think so,’ he said. ‘“‘He 
has light hair, like mine, and a queer-shaped head.” 

Dr. Zerneke smiled. ‘Would you like to see him 
again?” 

“Yes. I would.” 

“Tf I can feel safe that you’re not going to do 
something idiotic, I’ll let you see him.” 

“What do you mean, idiotic?” 

“Such as trying to kidnap him. . . . 

“Oh, but really—you don’t think I’m as crazy as 
all that!” 

“No, I don’t. That’s why I’m going to let you see 
him. And as soon as the situation clears up satis- 
factorily, as I trust it will, we can take the next 
step.” 

“T ought to tell you, Dr. Zerneke, that I have no 
intention of trying to make up with my family,” 
said Norman firmly. 

“Well, perhaps they will do the making up,” said 
Dr. Zerneke easily. ‘And in the meantime the child 
can stay with Mrs. Czermak. I'll give you a note 
to her.” 

She took pen and paper, and wrote. Looking up, 
she said: “You'll find her a very capable foster- 
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mother. She has an interesting story that I’ll tell 
you some time. This is the third baby she’s taken 
care of for me.” 

“What,” asked Norman, “happened to the 
others?” His tone was anxious. He had heard of 
“baby-farms.” ... 

Dr. Zerneke smiled. ‘They came back to their 
mothers fat and rosy. You needn’t worry about 
what happens to babies in Mrs. Czermak’s care.”’ 

She handed him the note. 

“And by the way,” she said, ‘‘we must make up 
a story for you.” 

“A story for me?” 

“To account for the baby. You don’t want every- 
body in Chicago to know the peculiar state of your 
affairs, do you?” 

“No. [ve had enough of trying to explain it in 
Vickley.” 

“Now when a girl has a fatherless baby, we 
always advise a wedding ring and a dead husband 
to simplify matters. But I don’t think you ought to 
be a widower, Mr. Overbeck.” She paused thought- 
fully. ‘‘A widower with a baby is the natural prey 
of womankind. You'll have a hard enough time as 
it is. You ought to have a wife, even though an 
absent one, to scare them off. Now how should we 
account for her absence? She might be ill—but then 
people would be sympathetic and inquiring. Can 
you think of a good story—simple, convincing, and 
not too interesting?” 
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“It does seem a rather difficult problem, doesn’t 
it?”? said Norman, trying hard to think. 

“T.B. is the only thing I can think of.” 

“TB.” 

“Yes. Your wife has been ordered to Colorado 
for the sake of her health. She’s in a sanitarium— 
you can be vague about that: or you can say Dr. 
Rublee’s sanitarium—there isn’t any such place, but 
there might be. She’ll have to stay there six months 
or a year. Yes, I think that will do. You under- 
stand just why I advise this story, don’t you? It’s 
simply to keep you from being married off to the 
first unattached woman you come across.” 

“Do you really think there’s any great likelihood 
of any one being willing to marry me?” 

‘(My dear man, you don’t know what you’re up 
against. Well, you can start in practicing your story 
on Mrs. Czermak, if you like. I told her the mother 
was ill. Youcan elaborate it. She'll be glad enough 
of the prospect of keeping the baby longer.” 

The telephone rang, and Dr. Zerneke turned to 
answer. 

“Yes, connect him, please. . . » Mr. Rand? . .% 
Yes, indeed—your young friend is right here. [’Il 
let you speak to him.” 

She handed the telephone to Norman. 

“Hello, Gilbert.” 

“Good God, is it really you, Norman?” 

“It’s all right, Gilbert. Where are you?” 
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“At the Annex. What the devil have you been 
doing?” 

“Tl tell you all about it. Ill be with you in 
about an hour. . . . Keep your shirt on. Good-by!” 

He turned to Dr. Zerneke. ‘‘You don’t quite 
realize what I’m in for,” he said. 

Dr. Zerneke smiled. “I don’t know your family,” 
she said, “but I’ve been in communication with your 
friend Mr. Rand, and you'll find him quite reason- 
able, I think.” 

“Just the same, I want to make my first visit 
to—my son. Before I see any one from Vickley.” 

“If that will make you feel better, go ahead,” 
said Dr. Zerneke. 

She dismissed him with a warm hand-shake. 


CHAPTER II: A Man Has Some Rights 
RS. CZERMAK’S address was on the North 


side, not far away. . . . He really couldn't 
afford a taxi. But this was a special occasion—and 
Gilbert was waiting. He hailed one. 

One in a row of dingy three-story brick houses. 
He rang the bell. A young woman came to the door. 

“T want to see Mrs. Czermak.” 

“T’m Mrs. Czermak. Did you want a room?” 

She was younger than he had expected Mrs. Czer- 
mak to be—not a responsible-looking middle-aged 
matron, but a girl in her middle twenties—not 
at all what he had pictured as a child’s nurse. . . . 
And her speech did not have the foreign accent that 
her name suggested. 

‘“‘No—I—here’s a letter from Dr. Zerneke,” he 
said. 

She stood there, leaving him waiting on the door- 
step, while she opened and read it. Then she looked 
up quickly. 

‘‘Oh—so you're my baby’s father?” and she 
opened the door wider to admit him. ‘Do you 
want to see him now? He’s asleep. You can look 
at him, though.” 

“Td like to,” said Norman. 

She led him upstairs, through a bedroom, very 
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clean and orderly, into a small room which was the 
nursery. There was the crib. They went up to it, 
and she drew back a coverlet. 

Norman felt no particular emotion at the sight of 
the sleeping child. He wondered why. He was 
moving heaven and earth to have that child for his 
own. He had broken Madge’s heart. It would 
make his family terribly unhappy. He had thrown 
away acareer. And here was what it was all about 
—a baby with soft fair hair, and a queer-shaped 
head. No—the head wasn’t so queer-shaped to-day. 
And the face was pinker. . . . He was a little disap- 
pointed at his lack of any deep feeling. . . . 

The baby stirred in its sleep, and flung up a tiny 
fist. 

Mrs. Czermak put back the coverlet, and Norman 
turned away. As they went back into the larger 
room, the picture of that small fist lingered in his 
mind. 

He realized that Mrs. Czermak was expecting 
him to say something. He felt embarrassed—as if 
it were somebody else’s baby he were being called 
upon to praise. 

“Tt’s awfully little, isn’t it!” he said awkwardly. 

“He’s a fine baby!” said Mrs. Czermak defen- 
sively. 

Norman was conscious of having said “it” in- 
stead of “‘he.’’ Was she offended by that? Did she 
think he didn’t appreciate the baby? 

“If you come just before six, you can see him 
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awake,” she said. ‘‘That’s his feeding time. Or 
on Sundays you could come at a little before two.” 

Well, that was all. What had he expected? He 
had come to see his son. And he had seen him. 
Now he would go. 

Gilbert was waiting for him... . 

Somehow, he had expected something more— 
something to fortify him against Gilbert’s reproaches 
—Gilbert’s news of the havoc he had left behind 
him in Vickley. He had run away from Vickley. 
He hadn’t permitted himself to think about what 
he had done to Madge—to his family. He’d hear 
about it all. And Gilbert would have some new, 
slick, plausible scheme. 

“Sundays at two, you say?” he asked. 

“Yes. That’s when he gets his bottle. You 
might come a little before then—fifteen minutes 
before.” 

He'd never get acquainted with nis son, at that 
rate... . It was more of a job than he had re- 
alized. First he had to get reconciled to his family 
—and then, apparently, get married! Good Lord! 
And meanwhile the baby would stay here... . 

As he started to leave, an idea came brilliantly. 
Yes, why not? He turned to Mrs. Czermak. 

“You say you have rooms for rent here?” 

She hesitated, and then answered reluctantly: 

“Sometimes.” 

He vaguely sensed some opposition to his plan. 
But he asked in a determined way: 
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“Have you any vacant now?” 

Again she hesitated. ‘Not any suitable for two.” 

“TI don’t want a room for two. I want a room 
for one.” He had the feeling of putting something 
over on Dr. Zerneke. Wait until he was married, to 
be with the baby? He would show her! 

“Oh!” said Mrs. Czermak. ‘‘Well, I have a hall 
bedroom on the next floor.” 

“May I see it?” 

“Is it for yourself or your wife?” asked Mrs. 
Czermak. 

He remembered abruptly what Dr. Zerneke had 
told him to say. 

“My wife has been ordered to Colorado for her 
health. She started to-day.” 

“Oh—and without the baby!” 

“It will be quite out of the question for her to 
have the baby with her for another six months— 
possibly more,” said Norman solemnly. ‘“‘She’s go- 
ing to Dr. Rublee’s sanitarium.” 

“Where is that—in Denver?” 

“Yes,” he said. He was anxious to get off a 
subject on which further questions would be embar- 
rassing. ‘‘May I see the room?” 

Her manner, which had become hostile for a 
minute or two, had changed to friendliness again. 
“Now that I come to think of it,” she said, “‘there’s 
the large front room downstairs. It was promised, 
but the people haven’t come. I’ll show it to you.” 
She took him there. 
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He looked around. It was much larger, lighter, 
cleaner, than the one he had been living in. 

“How much is it?” he asked. 

She thought a moment. ‘We could let you have 
it for eight dollars, I guess.” 

Remarkably cheap! He had been paying eight 
for the hole he had been living in. 

“T’ll take it,’ he said. 

Yes, if a baby couldn’t live with a bachelor father, 
there was nothing to keep a bachelor father from 
coming to live with his baby! Norman smiled, with 
a sense of triumphing over a hostile universe. 

Then he looked about the room again, with a 
practical glance. He went to the center-table. It 
was rickety under his touch, like the one upon which 
during his evenings for two weeks he had been com- 
puting and recomputing the statistics of illegitimate 
parenthood—a peculiar consolation which he had 
learned from Isabel. With the figures he had found 
at the Crerar library, and the further assistance of 
the population tables in the World Almanac, all 
sorts of interesting things could be worked 
out... 

“Could I have a small, solid table to write on? 
An unpainted kitchen table would do.” 

“Why, yes,” said Mrs. Czermak. “When do you 
want to move in?” 

“Tl move to-night.” There wasn’t, as a matter 
of fact, anything to move, except his overcoat and 
his alarm clock. And the two weeks for which he 
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had paid in advance were about up. He might as 
well make the change without delay, and get settled. 
He took out some bills. 

“By the way,” he said, “how much has Dr. Zer- 
neke been paying you for taking care of the baby?” 

‘Ten dollars a week. With Grade A milk, and 
clothes, it comes to about twelve dollars, not count- 
ing extras.” 

Norman calculated silently. Twelve dollars for 
the baby; eight for his room; nine, say, for his 
meals; a dollar for laundry; that was exactly thirty 
dollars, and left him nothing for carfare or ciga- 
rettes. But he would manage somehow—and it 
would be only a few weeks until he got a raise. 

“T’ll take care of that from now on,” he said. 

“Suppose I pay a week in advance for the room, 
and a week for the baby,” he said. ‘‘Will that be 
all right?” 

He handed her the money. 

She looked at it. ‘“There’s supposed to be a de- 
posit for the keys,” she said, ‘‘but we won't bother 
about that.” 

“Why not?” he said, and offered her another 
dollar. 

“No,” she shook her head. ‘You'll need every 
dollar you can save. With a sick wife in Colorado.” 

He somewhat guiltily put the dollar back in his 
pocket. 

“T’ll get you your keys,” she said, turning to go. 

“‘Nlever mind,” he said, “‘give them to me to-night. 
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I’m in a hurry now.” He looked at his watch. 
“I’m afraid I can’t promise the table till Mon- 
day,”’ she said. 
“That’s all right.” 
“We'll try to make you comfortable.” 
Well, that was settled! And now for old Gil- 
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CHAPTER III: An Ambassador from Vickley 


ILBERT was standing in the door of his room. 

“You crazy loon,” he cried. “‘My God, I’m 

glad to see you.” He threw his arms around Nor- 

man, and pulled him inside the door. ‘‘You’ve aged 

me ten years in the last two weeks, you son-of-a-gun.” 

“T’m sorry I’ve given you so much trouble, Gil- 
bert,” said Norman stiffly. 

“Oh, it’s all right,” said Gilbert. ‘‘Now that it’s 
turned out this way, it’s perfectly all right. Couldn’t 
be better. But tell me just one thing—what have 
you been doing these last two weeks?” 

“Looking for work.” And he told Gilbert briefly 
of his new job. 

Gilbert slapped him on the shoulder. “I thought 
so. That’s exactly what I’ve been telling them. 
Sit tight, I said, and trust me.—But [ tell you, if 
you hadn’t shown up to-day or to-morrow, my hair 
would have gone white. Two weeks is a long time to 
wait.” 

“But I wrote in my letter to my mother, from the 
station, not to worry—” 

“I know what you wrote. And that there'd be 
news of you in two weeks. That’s what I counted on. 
That’s been my job—getting them to wait, instead 
of notifying the police.” 
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“But really—why all this nonsense about suicide ? 
Perhaps my letter wasn’t as tactful as I thought it 
was—but after all—”’ 

“Oh, that’s all right,” said Gilbert. ‘The suicide 
part and everything. It fitted in fine. You did 
everything just right.” 

“Well, I’m glad to hear that. I thought I had 
done everything just wrong. I’ve realized that my 
behavior must have seemed very queer to the folks 
at home. But even so—suicide!” 

“That’s just the point, my boy. People can for- 
give anything to a man who’s probably committed 
suicide. And when it turns out that you haven’t, 
they’re so glad, that nothing else matters. You 
framed the thing just right—that quarrel with your 
father, the mysterious references to the unknown 
girl, everything down to cashing that check at the 
cigar store and asking about the St. Louis train. 
Couldn’t have been better.” 

These remarks were evidently intended to be re- 
assuring; but they reminded Norman uncomfortably 
of what a fool he had behaved like in Vickley. 

‘“T suppose you think I did it on purpose?” he 
said. ‘Well, I didn’t. I was ina state of mind. I 
hardly knew what I was doing, Gilbert. But I still 
don’t understand why you're so happy about it all.” 

“I’m happy, you son-of-a-gun, because you're 
alive. Here, have a drink.” 

Gilbert opened his suitcase and took out a bottle. 
“No? Well, I will. My nerves have gone to pieces 
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over this.” He poured some whiskey into a tumbler, 
and drank. 

“You know, Norman, you let me down something 
awful. That’s no way to treat your lawyer. You 
ought to have told me what you were going to do. 
Here I arrived in Vickley with the thing all settled— 
and when I called up your house Sunday afternoon, 
hell was popping. I had to think fast.” 

“Gilbert—I know. I should have told you. I 
suppose I was afraid to. ‘The truth is, I wasn’t 
capable of reasonable thought.” 

“TI gathered that something had gone wrong, so 
I went over to your house. And there I was, sweat- 
ing blood while the thing came out bit by bit that 
evening.” 

Norman felt uncomfortable. He had expected 
Gilbert to scold him. He had been prepared for 
that. . . . But he wasn’t prepared to hear all about 
just what had been happening in Vickley. . . . He 
really didn’t want to know. . . . But Gilbert would 
want to tell him. He would have to listen. There 
was no way of getting out of it... . 

“T didn’t know exactly what you’d done, Nor- 
man, but I knew you were running amuck some- 
how,” Gilbert went on, with a smile. 

“You knew I had told Madge, at least,” said 
Norman unhappily. 

“Not at first. In fact, when I arrived, all that 
was known was that you hadn’t come home to dinner, 
and that you had quarreled with your father at the 
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breakfast table. If I hadn’t been on the inside of 
your affairs, I should have thought they were damned 
fools to be making so much fuss about nothing. And 
then they asked me if I had ever heard you mention 
a girl named Isabel!” 

“But didn’t Madge—or her aunt—tell them any- 
thing about—about the engagement being broken?” 

“I’ve no doubt they supposed your family knew. 
And a silly thing happened there. It seems that 
your sister Lucinda had called up the Ferris house 
three or four times that morning, asking for you—” 

“T know—about a dog.” 

“Yes. About a dog. I imagine that Madge made 
some reference to what had happened, but Lucinda 
didn’t take it in. She kept talking about the dog. 
And at last Madge said, ‘Oh, damn your dog!’ So 
Lucinda cried, and wouldn’t let your mother call up 
the Ferrises any more, even to ask about you. The 
first any of us in the house heard about the engage- 
ment being broken was when some kind neighbors 
came in to inquire if it were true. Your sister Lu- 
cinda seemed to rather hope it was, but she wouldn’t 
let your mother call up and ask. I was the only one 
who had any notion of what had happened. All they 
were worried about was that their darling boy hadn’t 
come home to dinner. Even when the neighbors said 
that Madge’s aunt had taken to bed with nervous 
prostration, they didn’t begin to suspect anything 
serious might be the matter—anything that would 
affect them. And there was I, knowing the dynamite 
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you were carrying around, and surer every minute 
that you had set it off.” 

Norman sighed. Must Gilbert go into all these 
painful details? Why not let the dead past be for- 
gotten? 

“T tell you,” said Gilbert, “I was sweating blood!” 

“It didn’t occur to you, I suppose, to tell them the 
truth?’ Norman asked with some asperity. 

“There’s where you do me an injustice, my boy. 
I’m more versatile than you think. I figured it all 
out—and this seemed to be one of those rare situa- 
tions in which the truth might be better than the 
best lie that the mind of man could invent. Of 
course, I didn’t want to do anything rash. If I gave 
the show away, and then you walked in with some 
other story—that would be a pretty mess! But I 
had a hunch that you weren’t going to walk in. My 
hunches were mostly right, that day. I didn’t un- 
derstand what you were up to, all at once—not, in 
fact, till next day, when I got an answer to my wire 
to Dr. Zerneke. But J wasn’t far wrong in my first 
guess.” 

“What was your first guess?’ Norman asked, as 
patiently as he could. Of course, all this was in- 
teresting to Gilbert. The least he could do was to 
hstens ee, 

“T thought you had come back in good faith, 
intending to keep your mouth shut and preserve the 
status quo—but that your damned honesty had got 
the best of you, and you had told Madge about the 
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baby, and then lit out for Chicago when she threw 
you over. Not a bad guess, either. And for my 
purposes it was as good as the whole story. The 
point was that you had probably spilled the beans. 
They say a good lawyer is one that can take ad- 
vantage of a defeat. Well, I was defeated, all 
right. My plans were all smashed to hell—and 
there wasn’t any use trying to patch them up. So I 
made new plans then and there. This has been one 
of the most interesting cases I ever handled, Norman 
—and if it had been tried in court I’d have made a 
great reputation on it. I figured that the whole 
town was my jury, or would be in twenty-four hours. 
There was no use trying to frame up any more 
alibis for you. I had to get the truth before the 
jury, and get you off that way. That’s what I was 
thinking when the clock commenced to strike mid- 
night. We all knew what time it was, but we sat 
still and listened—your mother and father, Lucinda 
and I. It finished striking. You hadn’t come. And 
then there was a ring at the bell. We knew you 
wouldn’t have rung, you’d have walked in. It 
might be anything—your dead body. Waiting under 
an emotional strain for somebody for a few hours 
will do that to people’s minds! Well, it was your 
special delivery letter. Your mother was afraid to 
open it. Your father opened it. In that atmos- 
phere, you see, your words weren’t as cheerful as 
you intended them to be. News of you in two 
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weeks !—Not news from you, but news of you. It 
sounded like grim death itself.” 

Norman twisted uncomfortably in his chair. 

“I never thought of that, Gilbert. But you 
knew—” 

“What did I know? Nothing. I didn’t guess 
until next day, when I heard from Dr. Zerneke 
about what youcame home for. All I could think of 
then was that you were going to Chicago and make 
that girl marry you.” 

“Of course—you didn’t know,’ Norman mur- 
mured. 

“But you were out of town—lI knew that. And 
then we heard more about that. Somebody told 
the clerk at the cigar-store that your girl had jilted 
you. And he got worried, and confided to a police- 
man what he knew—the check, and the St. Louis 
train. And then some one recalled seeing a light 
in the Overbeck building. The police and the night- 
watchman had gone to your office, and found cigar- 
ette stubs all over the floor. So along towards one 
o’clock we heard from the police. Then your father 
called up the Ferrises. Madge answered the tele- 
phone. Yes, she said, it was true that she’d broken 
the engagement that morning. No, she hadn’t seen 
you since. But she’d had a telephone call from you 
at about eleven o’clock. You'd said something about 
being sorry, and hung up. No, she'd prefer not to 
say why she had broken the engagement. She was 
cool enough about it.” 
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““Cool?’? Norman asked in surprise. 

“Your sister Lucinda called it heartless. She kept 
on talking about how heartless Madge Ferris was. 
Finally she came out with something about poor 
Norman possibly lying dead at this very moment. 
Your mother ssh’d her, and told her not to be silly. 
But the thing had been said—the thing that was in 
everybody’s mind. After all, when a man disappears 
like that, one of the possibilities is suicide.” 

“You keep harping on that, Gilbert. It’s not a 
pleasant thought.” 

‘T’'m telling you just what happened.” 

“Of course. Go on.” 

“As a matter of fact, I was glad it had come to 
that. It put your family where I wanted them. It 
made the possibility of your being alive the only 
thing of any importance. And my mind was made 
up. You had told Madge about the baby, I was 
sure of that. The whole thing would come out. 
And now was the time to spring the truth. At the 
time, you see, I thought you were going to try to 
pull off a marriage with the other girl. It would be 
a sort of happy ending. But I looked at your sister 
Lucinda, and I thought again. I didn’t want my 
effect spoiled by any discordant notes. And I didn’t 
think she’d take so kindly to a happy ending that 
involved the mysterious Isabel. Your mother—it 
wouldn’t hurt her to do a little worrying. Your 
father—he was the one that had to be told. Only 
not in that house. There was something else, if it 
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came to that, I was going to remind him of. So I 
suggested that he and I go down to the office where 
you had been camping all day. You might have left 
something there that the police hadn’t found— a let- 
ter, or something of the sort. He was glad to go. 
Norman, if you ever had any doubt whether your 
father loves you— He was nearly crazy with anx- 
iety. He had been trying to keep up a front with 
his women-folk, but alone with me in the office he 
was beginning to break down. He commenced to 
blame himself for a thousand things—including the 
way he had persuaded you against your wishes to 
go into the law. . . . Well, I told him the whole 
story.” 

“So he knows. . . 

“Yes.” Gilbert looked into his empty glass, and 
poured himself another drink. ‘Everybody knows. 
That’s what I’m coming to. The whole damn town. 
And I’m the one that told them. Oh, I had good 
reasons. In the first place—you know what a lot of 
nonsense gets around—there was talk of your having 
embezzled some of the firm’s money. I wanted to 
putastoptothat. But that’s getting too far ahead. 
The next person I told the truth to was your fiancée.” 

“Madge? But she knew!” 

“She knew what you told her, which wasn’t much, 
I gather. Enough to give her the wrong slant on the 
whole thing. Well, somebody had to talk to her— 
and your sister Lucinda had taken to bed over what 
I had told your father the night before. Your 
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mother was busy looking after her. And your father 
was pretty much shot to pieces. So that left me, 
to attend to all these little things. The impression 
your sister Lucinda got of what I had told your 
father was that you were eloping with an artist’s 
model. And, of course, with my connivance. The 
baby she simply didn’t believe in. She would have 
it that you had been victimized by some designing 
female. Well, I didn’t argue with her. I went to 
see Madge.” 

He would rather not hear that part of it. But 
he felt obliged to ask: 

“What did Madge say?” 

“At first she practically told me it was none of 
my business why she had broken the engagement. I 
said I could guess why it was, and reminded her that 
I had been with you in Chicago. She said, if I 
knew, there was no use discussing it. I admit I was 
pretty much stumped by her coolness. I wondered 
if she were really heartless, as your sister Lucinda 
said. But that wasn’t it. She was really trying to 
be a good sport, as I found out afterward. She 
was trying not to hate the girl who had taken you 
away from her. She wasn’t thinking about a baby 
at all. In fact, she didn’t know about it.” 

“But I told her about the baby!”’ he protested. 

“You didn’t get it straight, Norman—or she 
didn’t hear it. Or maybe her aunt mixed her up 
about it. You seem to have talked to her, too.” 

“Not about the baby, I think,” said Norman, 
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making an effort to remember these things that 
seemed to have happened so many thousands of 
years ago. 

“So Madge said. But between what you told the 
girl and what her aunt imagined, she got it wrong.” 

‘What in the world did she think I had told her ?” 

“She didn’t say in so many words. But I realized 
that I knew more about it than she did, so I started 
in to tell her the whole thing. And she was sur- 
prised from beginning to end. She was under the 
impression that you had been carrying on an affair 
with the other girl while being engaged to her.” 

“I didn’t have a chance to go into details. But 
I’m sure I told her about the baby!” 

“Not that the baby was already born. You 
neglected that detail. And so naturally she thought 
of a pregnant girl that you had to marry.” 

“So—that’s what she meant... . She told me 
I was free—to go to her!” 

“Exactly. I tell you, Norman, she’s a good 
sport |” 

“T see that I blundered the thing frightfully.” 

“You made it seem even worse than it was. But 
that’s a good way of breaking bad news. She’d 
already suffered the worst. And what I told her— 
it took the poison out of the wound, so to speak.” 

“She’ll think a little more kindly of me, perhaps,” 
said Norman wistfully. 

“She’s sorry for you. And she’s interested in 
your wanting the baby. I told her why you had 
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come home—to see if your people would take it. I 
had learned that from Dr. Zerneke over the long- 
distance. ‘Well, Madge,’ I asked, ‘can you hate him 
for a thing like that?’ And she said: ‘How could 
I hate him? I feel very humble.’” 

“Humble!” 

“To tell the truth, Norman, she thinks of you 
as a kind of saint.” 

“Gilbert, don’t razz me.” 

‘“‘Women are queer, Norman. Of course, there’s 
some credit due me as your advocate. I didn’t 
neglect my opportunities. And it is rather dramatic, 
you know—your throwing up a career and respecta- 
bility, for the sake of your son. It’s the sort of 
thing women can understand.” 

(Perhaps—but how did old Gilbert understand?) 

“The only trouble is,” Gilbert went on, ‘“‘it leaves 
her out. She’d rather be the other girl, I think. 
She can’t understand Isabel—why she won’t marry 
you. But then, as I told her, I don’t either.” 

“You told her I had offered to marry Isabel?” 

‘““Yes—and that you didn’t love her. That's cor- 
rect, I think?” 

“Yes. How did Madge take that?” 

“She seemed to understand it perfectly. It made 
you all the more saintlike.” 

‘Please lay off that, Gilbert.” 

“If you depart from the beaten track, Norman, 
you have to take the consequences. You can’t do 
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what you’ve done without being regarded either as a 
scoundrel or a saint.” 

“TI was prepared to be regarded as a scoundrel.” 

“Well, I’ve fixed that up for you, too. A saint 
to the women. . .. All except your mother and 
sister, Norman. They both, in their different ways, 
regard you as a child.” 

“You haven’t mentioned my kid sister—Doris. I 
was really trying to protect her.” 

“So did we all. She was sent away to the neigh- 
bors or up to bed during all the family conferences, 
and told some sort of transparent fib about your 
being called out of town on business. But she 
strolled into our conference Monday night—I had 
just got through telling them my revised story about 
you—and announcedwith a bored air that we needn’t 
trouble to keep the secret from her any longer. 
She knew all about Norman’s baby, she said. Asa 
matter of fact, she heard this new story before the 
family did. It appears that the news, coming from 
some girl friend of Madge’s, had spread like wild- 
fire among the younger generation. They all knew 
it by evening.” 

“Do you think it will—hurt her much?” Norman 
asked anxiously. 

“Doris? On the contrary, she’s quite a heroine 
on account of it. Times are changing, Norman!” 

“Tn Vickley!” said Norman incredulously. 

Gilbert looked at him gravely. 

“T haven’t intended to deceive you, Norman. You 
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know perfectly well that you’ve cooked your goose, 
as far as the law business goes. If you wanted to 
set up as a romantic poet, it might be all right for 
you to come back. But not asa lawyer. You knew 
that, didn’t you?” 

“Thank God for that!” 

“Well, be that as it may, Norman, your career in 
Vickley is gone completely and absolutely to smash. 
There’s not a moment’s doubt about that. And 
there’s not a thing I or anybody else can do about 
that. You had me beaten there. The only thing I 
could gain was what is called a moral victory. And 
since that’s all I have to boast of, Norman, I’m 
boasting of that. Let me go ahead and tell you 
about my speech to the jury!” 

‘fAll right.” 

“But first ll help myself to another drink.” 


CHAPTER IV: Speech to the Jury 


Ay ND now,” said Norman, “what about this 
alleged moral victory? You didn’t by any 
chance tell people the real truth about me?” 

Gilbert put his feet up on a chair. He, at any 
rate, was enjoying these reminiscences. 

“Yes. This business of telling the truth is like 
any other drug habit. It grows on you. That same 
Monday night, after I left your house, I dropped in 
at Sam’s place for a drink. There were half a dozen 
men there—and Sam, behind the bar. One of the 
men was Davis of the Herald and another was 
Quinn of the Whig. I won’t name the others, but 
they are pillars of Vickley society. Well, Quinn 
came up to me and asked if I had heard the rumor 
that you were in financial difficulties when you left 
town—not that they would print anything about 
it, unless something came up so that they would be 
obliged to. Well, I had an inspiration. ‘Boys,’ I 
said, ‘I’m going to tell you the truth about the dis- 
appearance of Norman Overbeck. You can decide 
for yourself whether it can be printed.—And not 
a word has been in the papers since. They couldn’t 
have printed the story anyway—not in Vickley. But 
it was a magnificent gesture. ‘This is for all of you 
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to hear,” I said. And so I made my speech to the 
jury right there at Sam’s bar. The doors were 
locked—Sam saw to that—so there wouldn’t be any 
interruptions. I’d had two or three rehearsals of 
my speech already, between your family and Madge, 
but this time it was for a different audience. These 
men were hard-boiled guys, and not in love with 
VOU. Sos 

“You—you didn’t—I mean—all that stuff about 
it’s being somebody else—some other man—you 
didn’t suggest that?” Norman asked painfully. 

“T cast no doubts on the paternity of your son, 
Norman, if that’s what you mean. I wasn’t out to 
make a fool of you. Onthe contrary. A scoundrel. 
It came to me ina flash. A saint—that was all very 
well for the women. But men don’t like saints. I 
had to make you out a villain—but a magnificent 
villain, such as men secretly envy. And I had 
learned something, Norman. I had _ learned 
that the paternal passion is repressed in our 
polite species—repressed, I believe, is the word— 
but not extinct. I was depending on that. I looked 
at my jury, and I said: ‘It isn’t embezzlement, gen- 
tlemen. It’s a baby.’ One fellow snickered. I 
thought: ‘All right—T’ll have you crying before I’ve 
finished!’ And I did, too. . . .” 

‘What in God’s name did you tell them, Gil- 
bert?” 

“The story of a respectable man and his illegiti- 
mate son. I must admit that I embroidered it a little. 
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You know you dropped that hint about St. Louis— 
and several people saw you get on that train. Which 
shows the value of evidence. Well, I followed up 
that hint—saying that it was only a guess of mine. 
I said you had been talking to me about South 
America. I said I thought you had gone there. And 
why South America? Because it’s a Man’s Coun- 
try. Id been reading a story about it in Mencken’s 
Mercury, and I laid in on thick. There a man 
begets his children by all the girls he takes a fancy to. 
And he doesn’t have to sneak out of his responsibili- 
ties—the country isn’t run by a lot of old-maid 
Sunday-school teachers. When he gets tired of a 
girl he gives her a present and tells her to get out. 
But she leaves her baby behind. A South Amer- 
ican gentleman, I gave them to understand, has a 
dozen bright and happy illegitimate children, and a 
big house in the country where he raises them, and 
visits them, and plays with them—and everybody, 
including the lawful wife, knows all about it. I pic- 
tured you, Norman, as a fellow that wasn’t going to 
be bluffed out of his natural feelings by our hypo- 
critical civilization. If you couldn’t have your son 
with you in Vickley, you were going to South Amer- 
ica, where such things are understood. Mind you, 
I said, I’m not defending the young man, I’m only 
trying to explain him. But I could see that the idea 
appealed to the crowd. ‘There’s something of the 
Turk and the Mormon in us all. The truth is, we’d 
like not only to go to bed with all the pretty girls 
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we take a fancy to, but we'd like to have them go 
right ahead and have their babies. And you 
needn’t tell me the girls don’t feel the same way 
about it. If polygamy wasn’t so damned expensive, 
that’s the way we'd do it, too. The aristocracy has 
always had its bastards without shame and appar- 
ently to the satisfaction of all concerned. It’s only 
our middle-class economy that has made us a race of 
hypocrites.” 

Norman looked at old Gilbert in astonishment. 
“T hope you don’t expect me to live up to your ro- 
mantic stories!” 

“But, Norman—don’t go back on me now. 
You’re planning to adopt the boy, aren’t you? I 
made sure of that when Dr. Zerneke said you were 
calling up every day about him.” 

Norman flushed. “Of course I’m going to adopt 
him. But I don’t feel in the least like a Mormon or 
a Turk. Or a saint either.” 

‘Well, you’ve made a good start in both direc- 
tions. Norman, my boy’— Gilbert emptied the 
bottle into his tumbler—‘‘you’ve done what every 
man at some time in his life wishes he dared to do— 
and what every woman feels instinctively that a real 
man ought to do.” 

“Gilbert—all this excitement has gone to your 
head. You're talking bosh. Every man in Amer- 
ica doesn’t beget a child out of wedlock. You see, I 
happen to know the statistics. It comes to only 
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about—lI’ve figured it out for Vickley: let me think. 
If Vickley runs true to statistical averages, there 
are only about twenty new illegitimate fathers there 
per year. And there are nearly twelve thousand 
males in Vickley between the ages of fifteen and sixty- 
five. So you see it’s really quite the exception, Gil- 
bert.” 

“Your statistics, my boy, apply only to the illegiti- 
mate children that are actually born. I’m talking of 
the others. There may be men in Vickley who have 
never in all their lives sent a girl to the abortionist— 
but I’d not bet on any of them being there at Sam’s 
bar that night. And that’s what they were all think- 
ing of—the girls who had cried because they 
couldn’t go ahead and have their babies—the girls 
whose abortions they had paid for—the girls who, 
as they damn well knew, despised them for being the 
dirty cowards that we respectable men have to be!” 

Norman looked at him  curiously—wonder- 
ingly. . . . What did old Gilbert know about such 
things? 

The telephone rang. Gilbert took up the receiver. 

“A telegram? Yes, send it up.” 

He turned to Norman. ‘That will be from your 
father. I wired him that the lost was found and in 
good shape.” 

They waited. There was a knock at the door, and 
the boy with the telegram. Gilbert read it and 
handed it to Norman. 
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In the stiff, reticent phrases that were so like his 
father, it read: 


PLEASED AND GRATEFUL WILL ARRIVE CHI- 
CAGO SUNDAY MORNING AS PLANNED 
OVERBECK 


Ten words. 


CHAPTER V: The Older Generation 


ATE that evening they were talking in Nor- 
man’s new room. ... They had dined to- 
gether, going over the whole situation. Gilbert 
wasted no time in vain regrets. He accepted the 
new state of Norman’s affairs, and was anxious to 
help him make the best of his Chicago career. He 
took Norman’s job seriously, and discussed its fu- 
ture possibilities. And Gilbert had readily come 
with him to see the baby. He remarked upon its 
resemblance to Norman. They met Mrs. Czer- 
mak’s mother, whose name was Mrs. Case, and 
another daughter named Monica, a young stenogra- 
pher. Also Mr. Victor, an elderly violinist, one of 
the boarders, just then out of a job. . . . Every- 
body, it seemed, was interested in the baby. .. . 

“You know,” said Norman awkwardly, ‘‘he was 
named for me—by his mother.” 

Gilbert nodded. ‘“‘Queer girl!’ he said. 

They talked of Isabel. She had left town, said 
Norman; had probably gone to Michigan, he 
thought. It was just as well, he said coldly. He 
hadn’t wanted to see her again... . 

Then they talked of Norman’s father—of whom 
Norman had been secretly and painfully thinking all 
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It was all very well to have gained what old Gil- 
bert called a moral victory over the hard-boiled 
reprobates at Sam’s bar; over romantic Vickley ma- 
trons who wished to believe in a remarkable young 
male saint engaged in expiating his youthful sin by 
self-sacrifice; over a sensation-loving younger gen- 
eration: over even that girl whose love and pride 
his destiny had driven him to trample upon so 
cruelly: but there remained J. J. Overbeck. No 
moral victory was possible over him! 

His father simply would not be able to under- 
stand what had happened. How could he? A man 
like that! No, this sort of thing might be compre- 
hensible to a cynical philosopher like old Gilbert. 
But it would be outside the range of his father’s 
imaginative sympathy. That was what was going 
to make this meeting so hard. He couldn’t help 
wanting to make his father understand. And that 
would be impossible. 

“Still afraid of the old man?” asked Gilbert, smil- 
ing, as he read Norman’s thoughts, so plain to see in 
his troubled face. 

“I can’t help it,” said Norman. ‘No, it’s not 
exactly that I’m afraid of him. But I know that he 
won't be able to understand this at all.” 

“No?” said Gilbert. “Well, I wouldn’t worry 
about that, if I were you.” 

“His whole life,” said Norman, “has gone to 
building up his family. He thinks in terms of the 
family. You say he loves me—but it’s just because 
I’m part of the family. I was to take his place in 
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Vickley. I’ve hurt him in a way he never can 
forgive.” 

“Norman,” said Gilbert, “maybe I know your 
father better than you do. We were in Cuba to- 
gether, you know. Before you were born.” 

“Are you hinting at something, Gilbert?” Nor- 
man asked in astonishment. 

“IT never hint, Norman. I’m going to tell you a 
story. Because I think you ought to know it before 
your father comes. He won’t say a word to you 
about it. But he’ll know I’ve told you. He couldn’t 
do it. Just as I couldn’t tell my own son. But I 
know he’d like you to know.” 

“‘My—father !”” Norman whispered incredulously. 

“Listen, Norman. That Sunday night, after mid- 
night, when your father and I sat in his ofice—after 
Id told him about your baby—he broke down. And 

. well, you see I’ve known something about your 
father for a long time. He didn’t know I knew it. 
I'd never have told you, but it’s all right now. So 
I'll begin with that.—You think of your father as an 
old man, don’t you? Just as you think of me as ‘old 
Gilbert.’ Yes, it’s true he’s fifty-five and wears side- 
whiskers. . . . It’s hard to go on, Norman, with 
you looking at me like that. I know how you feel. 
But he’s not my father—so it didn’t so much shock 
me to learn, as I did a good many years ago by acci- 
dent, that he had—well, a secret life. Don’t look so 
God-damn’ solemn. It all happened before you 
were born. A rather plain woman in her thirties. 
A widow. I knew her name, but that meant nothing 
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to me at the time. She is dead, now. This is all an- 
cient history. She left Vickley about the time you 
were born, went out West to visit some relatives; 
and, as I learned the other night, came back to Vick- 
ley some years later—but it was all over then—and 
died. . . . Well, are you wishing I wouldn’t tell 
you?” 

“T—it does upset me, rather,’’ Norman confessed. 
“T’ve no right to feel like that, I know. But—’” 

“Of course. One’s own father. And that’s the 
true origin of our conventional morality, my boy. I 
hear stuff about the hypocrisy of the older genera- 
tion. It’s true enough—but whose fault is it? Who 
puts us up on a pedestal? Who refuses to believe 
that we are merely human? You wait! You've a 
son now. He’ll have an ideal of you—and you 
won’t dare shatter it. You'll lie, like all the rest of 
us. You'll be a hypocrite, too. Oh, it’s a 
JOROT Seer. 

“Well, I knew this thing about your father. And 
I smiled a little. But I didn’t know the real story 
till that night. . . . It goes back to the time we 
were in Cuba together, in the Spanish war. I don’t 
know why your father enlisted. He was married, 
and had a child. I guess your mother was all taken 
up with the child—your sister Lucinda. I know 
that I went for fun. I was married, too. Anyway, 
we were both old enough to know better, but there 
we were. 

“Well, there was another Vickley boy in our com- 
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pany, named Tom. Tom had never been any good 
at making money. Some new scheme he had put his 
hopes in went to smash—I guess he couldn’t bear 
to face his wife. He thought he was a failure, so 
he enlisted. And Tom and Jim—your father— 
got to be great friends in the army. Chums was the 
word in those days. I knew about their friendship. 
But I hadn’t thought of poor Tom in all these 
years... 

“Your father, that night, began to talk about 
Tom. And he began to cry. Then I remembered 
about their being chums. But all the rest was new 
to me, as your father told it. I never had known 
about Tom’s wife. .. . 

“Jim and Tom were both wounded at El Caney— 
Tom badly. He was going to die, and he knew it. 
And there on the battlefield where they lay together 
he talked to Jim about Sally. Would Jim look after 
Sally when he got back? And Jim promised his 
chum that he would. And Tom died in the hospital, 
and Jim came home to Vickley. 

“That was twenty-eight years ago, Norman. 
Sally must have been about thirty, then. Tom had 
written her a lot about Jim, and she was prepared 
to like him. And of course she must have been 
terribly grateful for the help he gave her. But 
Jim didn’t tell his wife about it. And he went to 
see Sally in the evenings when he was supposed to 
be working at the office. He would bring something 
for alate supper. She was a jolly little woman, and 
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her house was comfortable. He got to be more at 
ease there than at home. And so it began. 

“And so it went on. As such things do. Till you 
were born, and then he sent Sally out West, and 
that was the end of it. She came back later, and 
died. 

“That’s all. Except ... You belong to a hard, 
unsentimental generation, Norman. It will seem 
silly to you. . . . But there’s her grave, in a Vick- 
ley cemetery. He sometimes visits it alone. He 
goes at night. Do you—do you get the picture, 
Norman?” 

Norman saw, in the moonlight, a cemetery with 
its marble memorials of Vickley’s respectable dead. 
And over in an unkempt corner, a place that meant 
nothing except to the one who kept its secret tight- 
locked in his breast. And thither he saw that old 
man come, stealthily, with a posy—an old man, look- 
ing down at his lost youth, buried there in that secret 
grave. And Norman saw him slink away furtively 
in the moonlight, back to his home, his family, his 
career, his respectability, home from that secret, 
ridiculous, pitiful tryst. Symbol of an age that 
passes 

‘“Yes—I get the picture,” said Norman. 

“He'll know I’ve told you,” said Gilbert. ‘He 
wants you to know. But he’ll not want anything 
said about it—not a word.” 

“Of course not,” said Norman. 


’ 


CHAPTER VI: J. J. Overbeck 


IS father was due to arrive on an early train 
Sunday morning, and Norman, having for- 
gotten his alarm clock, had asked Mrs. Case that 
night if there was one about the house he could 
borrow. He explained that he had to meet his 
father at seven. ‘‘Rose will be up at six to give 
the baby his bottle,” she told him. “She'll knock 
on your door at half-past six, and leave you a cup of 
coffee, if you like.” Norman protested that he 
couldn’t think of putting her to that trouble. But 
Mrs. Case said it would be no trouble; she made it 
for herself anyway. 

When the knock came, he sleepily answered 
“Yes.” And not Mrs, Czermak’s but her younger 
sister’s voice answered cheerfully: ‘‘Here’s your cof- 
fee, Mr. Overbeck. And would you like to have me 
call you a taxi?” 

“Yes, please do!” he said. 

“All right. It'll be here when you're ready.” 

He opened the door when she had gone, and 
brought in the tray she had left on the floor. 

There was toast, too! 

“What a nice family!’’ he thought gratefully. 

He was at the station in plenty of time. Gilbert, 
it was agreed, would stay at his hotel until called 
for, or they would all meet for lunch. Norman 
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watched the gate, and the stream of passengers. 
There was his father. . . . Gilbert’s story seemed 
perfectly incredible. 

‘Well, Father,” he said. 

“Well, Norman.” 

“Let me take your grip. Did you manage to get 
any sleep?” 

“T slept pretty well. Where are you taking me?” 

“We'll have breakfast, and then [’ll take you to 
my room.” 

“It’s not breakfast time for me yet. This is Sun- 
day, you know. You'd better take me to your room 
first.” 

“Certainly.” 

In the taxi he said: “Does your job permit of your 
taking taxis like this?” 

It was his kind of humor. 

“Only for very distinguished visitors,” said 
Norman. 

“T don’t know why Chicago is supposed to be such 
an ugly city,’ said Norman’s father, presently. “I 
think it can hold up its head.” 

“Michigan Avenue isn’t bad-looking,” said Nor- 
man. 

They passed the Art Institute. 

“Been buying any more pictures?” asked J. J. 
Overbeck. 

That was probably humor, too. 

“Not on my present salary. I get thirty a week 
at present,” said Norman. 
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“Thirty a week is not bad to start with,” said 
J. J. Overbeck. “I know young lawyers in Vickley 
who make less.” 

There was a silence. 

“What are you working at? If you don’t mind 
my knowing.” 

“Not at all. Advertising. Wilkins and Free- 
man.” 

“T’ve heard of them.” 

Silence again. 

“You neglected to pack a trunk when you left 
home. Your mother attended to it last night. It 
ought to be here to-morrow.” He took a stub out 
of his vest pocket and gave it to his son. 

“Thanks,” 

He would have liked to have his father say some- 
thing more about his mother, and how she felt about 
all this. But he would not ask. And his father 
made no further reference to the family. 

“All right,” thought Norman, ‘“‘who cares?” 

The taxi drew up presently at the curb. 

“‘Here’s where I live.” 

He took his father to his room. The bed had 
been made, and there was a vase of flowers on the 
table. To be sure, a visit from the baby’s grand- 
father was an important occasion. They were being 
damn’ nice to him, these people. . . . Tears came 
into his eyes. 

Father and son sat down. 

“‘Comfortable place,” said Norman’s father. 
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Yes. aVerg:” 

‘“‘“And—where do you keep the baby?” 

So his father assumed—for Gilbert hadn’t told 
him—that the baby would be here! Of course— 
since that was what Norman had left home for. 
. «« Well, he-wassright, «os 

“Upstairs,” said Norman. “‘T’ll find out if we 
can see him now.” 

He went out in search of Mrs. Czermak. The 
younger sister was in the hall, apparently waiting. 

“Ts he ready to see the baby now?” she asked 
eagerly. 

“Yes, if he may.” 

“‘He’s in our room—the big room. You can go 
on up, any time.” 

“Thank you.” 

He went back. ‘“‘We can go right up,” he told 
his father. 

He led the way to the upstairs room. Outside 
the door he started to say something, in an ordinary 
tone of voice, but his father silenced him with an 
abrupt, authoritative gesture. ‘You'll wake him 
up,” he said in a low tone. 

J. J. Overbeck opened the door quietly, and went 
in. Mrs. Czermak was there, with a white cap and 
apron on. She came forward pleasantly, but J. J. 
Overbeck ignored her. He went past her straight 
to the crib, stooped over and looked at the sleeping 
baby. ‘The morning sunlight, pouring in, lighted up 
his pink face with its grey side-whiskers, bent over 
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the crib. Norman came closer. His father re- 
mained stooped in that way for a full minute. Then 
he uncovered the baby’s plump hand, and felt of it. 
Then the feet, in their tiny socks. Norman looked 
up to see whether Mrs. Czermak approved of these 
liberties. Apparently she did. She was looking on 
with quiet satisfaction. Her mother, and the 
younger sister, who had slipped into the room, were 
beaming. 

Then, deliberately and with assurance, J. J. Over- 
beck lifted the baby from the crib and held it in his 
arms. It slept on. J. J. Overbeck, not paying any 
attention to the others, marched slowly around the 
room, twice. Then he went back to the crib, and 
laid the baby down gently, and covered it up. Then 
he turned and walked quietly out of the room. 

Norman followed him. 

In Norman’s room, his father took out a cigar, 
and offered one, saying: ‘‘Not that it’s good for any 
one’s digestion, to smoke before breakfast.” 

“T’'d rather have a cigarette, if you don’t mind,” 
said Norman. 

They sat down. 

“Have you made a new will?” his father asked. 

“Why, no,” said Norman,—remembering what 
Dr. Zerneke had told him as to the sensible way of 
proceeding in this affair. 

“You'd better, right away. That’s the thing to 
do. We can get Gilbert Rand to help us draw it 
up to-day.” 
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Yes, Dr. Zerneke had said that he was to make 
up with his father, and then make the child his 
Heit 

“TI suppose I’d better,” he said. 

“Have you named him?” 

“His mother—named him Norman.” 

Doubtless it would be politic to suggest calling 
him James Norman. . . . But he wasn’t going to. 
“Norman.” His father nodded thoughtfully. 

There was a long silence, while J. J. Overbeck 
smoked. 

“I’m not going to change the firm name,” he said, 
with an air of finality. 

Norman frowned in a puzzled way. 

“I’m not expecting to come back,” he said. 

“I wasn’t suggesting that precisely,” said his 
father. “I hope you will find the advertising busi- 
ness agreeable. But I still think I shall let the firm 
name stand as it is. To do otherwise would seem a 
concession to vulgar prejudice.” 

As he spoke, he glanced thoughtfully over Nor- 
man’s head. At the ceiling, one would have said. 
But Norman’s mind followed that glance through 
plaster and flooring to the upstairs room and the 
cradle. Was that what his father was thinking of ? 
A day in the future when, if he lived that long, he 
should see another Overbeck in the firm? 

(“Not if I know it!” thought Norman.) 

‘Now, as to financial arrangements,” said his 
father. “Of course, I expect you to take care of 
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yourself. But for the child—and for any emer- 
gencies—there’ll be a thousand dollars in the bank 
that you can draw on this year if you should need 
it. It will be put in a savings account, in your son’s 
name, you understand.” 

Norman resolved never to touch it. . . . But he 
must not offend his father. 

“It’s very good of you,” he said stiffly. 

J. J. Overbeck rose. ‘‘It’s time for breakfast,” he 
said. ‘‘We’ll go to the hotel and rout out Gilbert 
Rand.” 


CHAPTER VII: Home. 


IS father had gone, taking the night train for 
Vickley. Gilbert Rand had gone with him. 
Norman went back to his room on the elevated. 
Now that it was all over, he could permit him- 
self to realize what a frightful strain his father’s 
visit had been. . . . Old Gilbert’s romantic yarn 
about him still seemed incredible. Oh, no doubt it 
was true enough—but it hadn’t changed his feelings 
about his father. Nothing, it seemed, could change 
those feelings—not even his father’s extraordinary 
generosity about the baby. ... Gilbert had 
thought that his story of that lonely grave in the 
moonlight was a touch of nature which would make 
him feel that his father was made of the same hu- 
man stuff as himself. It should have done so, but it 
didn’t. The gulf of generation was between them. 
His father was still—his father. And he was tre- 
mendously glad that it was all over. 

Things had gone to the satisfaction of everybody 
concerned—except, perhaps, of Norman himself. 
A will had been drawn up; even a codicil to J. J. 
Overbeck’s will, leaving Norman’s share of his 
father’s property, in case of Norman’s death, to “my 
grandson, Norman Overbeck, the natural son of my 
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ofiice; she said that of course the Society would be 
glad to have the child adopted by its father; it would 
be formally arranged within a few days, she prom- 
ised. And J. J. Overbeck made out a check to the 
Society which far more than covered the expenses 
to which it had been put in this matter. He also 
offered casually to pay any outstanding surgical or 
hospital bills... . 

This was the only reference to Isabel’s part in 
the matter. And for some reason that fact gave 
Norman an inward satisfaction. He had been 
treated that way on his first visit to Dr. Zerneke’s 
ofice—-as a mere biological instrumentality con- 
nected with the production of a child! Now it was 
her turn. And she deserved it, he thought vindic- 
tively. Yet it did not escape him that he was still 
being treated, himself, in something of the same 
impersonal fashion. The interests of the child alone 
were being considered—which was quite all right. 
Yet he vaguely felt it as a conspiracy to fasten upon 
this child the network of Vickley. . . . True, they 
were only doing, with a generosity which he had not 
expected, and a practical care exceeding his own im- 
pulsive efforts, what he himself had sought to do by 
marrying the child’s mother. They were undertak- 
ing merely to secure to his son, in so far as that 
could be done by legal means, all those rights which 
would otherwise be lost by the accident of birth out- 
side of marriage. It was damned fine of them! 
Why, then, must he feel all the while as though 
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there were something sinister in these proceedings? 
He remembered that glance of his father’s at the 
ceiling. . . . Oh, doubtless he was being unduly 
sensitive! His feelings as a parent were not being 
taken sufficient account of. It was too abrupt a 
change from the heroic and rebellious role he had 
been playing for two weeks! It was as if Vickley 
said: 

‘““A child is the tribe’s concern. Either a child 
does not officially exist for us, or it does. It would 
have been simpler for you to have let this child 
remain, so far as we are concerned, non-existent. 
But if you force the matter upon our attention, we 
shall take your child into the tribe. But it is we 
who give sanction to its existence—not you.” 

Well, it was over, for the time being. It now 
remained only for the Adoption Society to take for- 
mal action. The child would be his. . . . He won- 
dered if Isabel knew. . . . But there was no rea- 
son why she should know. It was a matter of in- 
difference to her what happened to the child. . . . 
So long as she didn’t have to bother with it her- 
sélhe ey 

Norman abruptly realized that he was at his 
station. 

He would try to put these legalistic matters out 
of his mind. After all, he was living in the same 
house with his son. ... Dr. Zerneke had been 
rather surprised when he told her that. But they 
couldn’t take that privilege away from him. 
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He had just entered his room when there was a 
knock at the door. It was the elderly musician, Mr. 
Victor. 

‘Pardon me,” he said with a smile, ‘‘but I’d like 
to hear the news, if I may.” 

“The news?” 

“You see, we can’t help all being interested in the 
little drama. We'd like to see it turn out right— 
for the sake of the little fellow.” 

““Oh—come in.” 

Of course—it would be a drama to them. They 
had seen his father—quite evidently somebody of 
consequence in his own world—they couldn’t help 
seeing that. And a son in evident poverty and dis- 
grace. The family hadn’t approved of the mar- 
riage, they would think. But the sight of the baby 
conquers the grandfather’s stony heart—Abie’s Irish 
Rose, in fact. Well, they ought to be satisfied with 
the denouement. That glance of his father’s at the 
ceiling had been a promise (or a threat, if one were 
so unreasonable as to take it so!) that this child 
should be one of the lords of Vickley! He might 
tell this romantic old bird that. It was what he 
wanted to hear—what every one, including Dr. 
Zerneke, seemed to be hoping for... . 

‘Won't you sit down,” said Norman. ‘And as 
to the little drama, I think I can say that I have re- 
ceived assurances that my own follies will not be 
held against the child.” That was sufficiently nine- 
teenth-century to suit the occasion, he thought. 
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“The girls will be pleased,” said the old man. 
“They are very fond of the baby.” 

There was another knock at the door. 

“T think it’s them,” said Mr. Victor, with a smile. 
“Wanting to hear.” 

Norman opened the door. It was the younger 
sister, Monica. 

“Excuse me, Mr. Overbeck,” she said eagerly. 
“But what did he think of the baby?” 

Norman was touched at her interest, but he re- 
plied casually: 

““‘Well—he seemed favorably impressed. Didn’t 
you think so?” 

“Yes! we both thought so. Did he say anything?” 

Norman smiled. ‘My father doesn’t say much,” 
he told her. “I mean, when he’s pleased. One has 
to judge by the way he acts.” 

‘He certainly acted pleased.” 

“Won't you sit down?” 

‘““No—lI just came in to ask. You don’t mind my 
asking? We couldn’t help being anxious.” 

“Well, it’s all right,” he said reassuringly. 

“Tm so glad!’ she said, and was about to go 
when he remembered: 

“T haven’t thanked you for the flowers—and the 
coffee. It was terribly nice of you.” 

‘““Oh—the coffee,” she said. ‘We'd be very glad 
to bring you your coffee every morning, if you'd like 
it. You get to work at eight, don’t you? We’re 
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having our own at seven, and it would be no trou- 
ble at all!” 

“Then you must let me pay you for it,” he said. 

“Oh, I don’t think my sister would want that,” 
she said. 

“We'll discuss that later, then,” he said. 

““Good-night, then.” 

“Good-night.” 

“A nice family,’”’ he remarked to Mr. Victor. 

“Yes,” said Mr. Victor. “A very nice family. 
Not the usual type of people who keep rooming- 
houses. I know.” 

“They've been so friendly,” said Norman. “I 
don’t feel as though I were among strangers at 
ae 

“We tried to make it homelike,” said Mr. Victor 
ingenuously. “I may say that the idea of Mrs. 
Czermak wearing her nurse’s costume was my own 
contribution, or suggestion. I thought it would help 
to impress your father favorably.” 

“as Mrs. Czermak been a nurse-maid?” asked 
Norman. 

“Yes. Babies of her own—that’s what she 
needs,” said Mr. Victor wisely. 

“‘She’s not a widow, is she?’ asked Norman. 

“No. But she isn’t living with her husband, 
you know.” 

“T didn’t know.” 

“Well, it’s not exactly a secret. He ran away.” 
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“Ont? 

“I might as well tell you,” said Mr. Victor. ‘He 
was a very young man, and a poet. Vladimir Czer- 
mak was his name. He also tried to write music. 
Very modern music.” Mr. Victor shook his head. 
‘As to his poetry, I am perhaps not so well qualified 
to judge. But I have read some of it. . . .” 

“He wrote in English?” 

“Yes. If it could be called English. He used 
to show me his things. He hada room here. That 
was how it began. But he looked like a genius. 
She has his picture—you must get her to show it to 
you some time. The Irish, if you have noticed, 
have a tenderness for genius. Mrs. Case allowed 
him to get behind in his rent. And then he mar- 
ried her daughter. She was a nurse-maid then. To 
tell you the truth, I think what she wanted was a 
baby of her own. But that wasn’t his idea at all. 
He was afraid of the responsibility. As a matter of 
fact he couldn’t very well afford to have a family. 
A young genius who is an unskilled worker and odd- 
job man is a poor stick as a husband and father. 
He wanted her not to have the baby, and when she 
went ahead having it he cleared out.” 

‘And what happened to her baby?” 

“It was prematurely born, and it died very soon 
afterward.” 

“Hard luck,” said Norman. 

“I don’t think she or the baby had the right kind 
of care,” said Mr. Victor. ‘‘Poor people go to poor 
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doctors. But Dr. Zerneke has been very good to 
her. She performed some kind of operation that 
was needed, and she gave her a baby to nurse. Your 
child is the third she has taken care of for Dr. 
Zerneke. She gets very much attached to them, and 
feels very bad at having to give them up. I un- 
derstand,” he added, ‘“‘that you may leave your baby 
here for some time.” 

“I probably shall,” said Norman. 

“She’s hoping so,” said Mr. Victor. ‘“‘She’s de- 
voted to it.” 

‘And she hasn’t heard from her husband since he 
went away?” 

“No. She’s going to get a divorce shortly.” 

“The family isn’t Catholic, then?” 

‘Their father was Protestant Irish, and the girls 
have broken away from the Church. And Dr. Zer- 
neke seems to have persuaded the mother that it 
wasn’t a real marriage in the Catholic sense, on ac- 
count of his not wanting to have a baby—something 
like that. At any rate, her scruples have been more 
or less overcome. She isn’t sure it’s quite right, but 
she’s making no protest. She realizes that Rose 
ought to be married again and having her own 
babies.” 

“Flow old is she—Mrs. Czermak ?” 

“Twenty-seven. That was one of the difficulties 
about her marriage. The boy was three or four 
years younger.” 

‘And her sister—how old is she?” 
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“Monica is twenty.” 

“A nice kid,’ said Norman, thinking of his sister 
Doris, and remembering Monica’s offer to bring 
him coffee every morning. He couldn’t help being 
moved by the sisterly kindnesses he was finding in his 
new home. 

“It’s a very pleasant place here,” he said. 

“Your wife is in Colorado for her health, I under- 
stand?” said Mr. Victor. 

They discussed the state of health of Norman’s 
alleged wife. 

“You mustn’t be discouraged,” said Mr. Victor 
encouragingly. ‘Everything will come out all 
right.” He rose to go. 

“Thank you,” said Norman, “I’m sure it will.” 

“That’s the right spirit!’ said Mr. Victor. 

It was a little embarrassing to be sympathized 
with on such fictitious grounds. Nevertheless, after 
old Mr. Victor had taken his friendly leave, Norman 
found himself wondering why all homes couldn’t be 
as pleasant and comfortable as this one. 

He said to himself that his new life had really 
begun. 


CHAPTER VIII: Apron Strings 


URING that protracted Sunday conference 

Dr. Zerneke had suggested to Norman that 

he come to her home some evening that week, to 

clear up the situation in a talk of a less formal and 

legalistic sort. The engagement had been made 
for Monday evening. 

But on Monday morning, when Monica brought 
his coffee, he was up, and they conversed for a mo- 
ment at the door; and she reminded him that this 
was the baby’s birthday. At that age, it appeared, 
birthdays came every month, and this was his first. 
It was to be a sort of special occasion; and it would 
be the first time (not counting that time at the hos- 
pital) that he had seen his son awake. 

He called up the doctor that afternoon and, ex- 
plaining his reasons, postponed the engagement. 
It was arranged that he should call Wednesday eve- 
ning instead. 

Junior’s birthday party—for now the girls called 
the baby by that name—was the pleasantest sort of 
contrast to Isabel’s impersonal indifference that day 
in the hospital. It was infinitely agreeable to Nor- 
man, the sight of these girls bending over his child— 
cooing to him, and triumphantly eliciting his smile. 
They knew every dimple by heart. And unques- 
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tionably the baby was rosier, plumper, happier, than 
he had been with that unnatural mother of his. It 
ministered to some deep need in Norman’s heart, 
the picture of maternal solicitude which these girls 
presented—Rose with her grave motherly preoccu- 
pation, and Monica with her joyous young excite- 
ment over every detail of this budding life. It made 
him very happy. He sat in the room on those eve- 
nings with his child and its young nurses, enchanted. 
Their mother, Mrs. Case, was there, too, sometimes 
—and occasionally he felt a little embarrassed by 
her Rabelaisian comments on babies and some of 
their natural functions; but the girls paid no at- 
tention, and he soon learned not to mind her way 
of talking. ... Mr. Victor would drop in, too, 
to enjoy the spectacle. 

“You can see him bathed Sunday morning,” said 
Monica enthusiastically. 

And on Tuesday evening, after the ceremony of 
the bottle was over, and Mr. Victor was chatting 
with him in his room, Monica came in. “My sister 
doesn’t like to ask,”’ she said, ‘but you see—she and 
Ma have to be out to-morrow evening. It’s about 
Rose’s divorce. There’s some witnesses we have to 
see. Of course, I could stay and look after the baby, 
but I’m the one who has been talking to the lawyers, 
and I really know more about it than they do. I 
ought to go along. And we wondered—I wondered 
—if you were going to be in that evening. Because 
if you were, I thought you wouldn’t mind staying up 
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in Our room, next to the nursery. Of course, if 
you're going to be out, I can stay at home just as 
well. It’s only for a couple of hours. We'll be 
home in time to give him his ten o’clock bottle. I 
thought maybe you'd like to!” 

This was an occasion much too important to be 
sacrificed to a mere conference with Dr. Zerneke. 

“I'd be very glad to,” he said. 

He called up Dr. Zerneke the next day, and the 
engagement was postponed until Friday. 

On Friday evening, then, a little before ten, not 
without regrets at having to miss the important oc- 
casion of the day, he walked over to Dr. Zerneke’s 
home. 

It was an apartment some blocks away from her 
office, in a less imposing building. He had been told 
to ring the janitor’s bell, and ‘if I’m not there, the 
key’s on the lintel above the door.” Having passed 
the inspection of the janitress, he climbed the stairs, 
to the top floor. There was no answer to his knock, 
so he let himself in according to instructions. 

The ceilings at the front were low, with a garret- 
like slant. There were easy chairs, a large couch 
heaped with cushions, a little table with a coffee- 
bulb and cups set out, large bookcases filled with 
books. The rest of the wall space was occupied with 
etchings, lithographs, and oils. Here was one of 
Nordfeldt’s New Mexico etchings—he had several 
of that series himself. A lithograph by Picasso. 
And here was a Springer. . . . He hadn’t gone to 
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Springer’s exhibit. Well, he was a workingman 
now. Not an art patron any more... . 

Dr. Zerneke entered, carrying her medicine case. 

“You let yourself in—good. Dll make some 
coffee in a moment.” 

Norman asked: ‘“‘Can I do anything?” 

“No. Sit down.” 

Dr. Zerneke went into another room, put away 
her things, and came back. She carried the coffee- 
bulb into the kitchen, returned with it filled with 
water, and lighted the alcohol lamp. 

“Why,” she asked, ‘‘didn’t you consult me before 
going to live at Mrs. Czermak’s?” 

“It didn’t occur to me that it was a matter to 
consult anybody about,’”’ Norman answered, a little 
defiantly. After all, he had not left home to take 
orders on every little thing from Dr. Zerneke. 

“Ts there,” he asked, ‘‘any reason why I should 
not live there?” 

“It’s merely,” said Dr. Zerneke, “‘that it will make 
it more difficult for her to give up the baby.” 

‘That won’t be necessary for some time, I pre- 
sume,’’ said Norman. 

‘T had not planned to leave the baby there more 
than a few weeks,” said Dr. Zerneke. 

“But why?” asked Norman in surprise. “I 
thought it was a fine place.” 

“It has its merits. But I should prefer to put 
your baby in another boarding-home, where there 
are other children, so that he won’t be spoiled by 
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too much devotion. And you can see that your being 
there makes it unnecessarily embarrassing.” 

“Yes, I can see that. But what I can’t see is why 
the baby should be taken away.” It really seemed 
to him as though Dr. Zerneke were saying that to 
annoy him. 

“T think,” he added, “I might be allowed to be 
the judge of that. I was going to ask you if the 
Adoption Society hadn’t passed on the matter of 
the adoption, by the way.” 

‘And I was going to tell you that the Society has 
decided that the proper procedure in this case would 
be for the mother to turn over the child to you 
herself.” 

‘But she’s already given it up to the Society!” 
said Norman. 

“That would be cancelled. It may be a legal 
quibble, but for some reason this procedure is pref- 
erable. I’ve written to your father about it.” 

“Where is Isabel—in Paris?” 

“‘No—she doesn’t sail till the eleventh of May, 
according to her plans. She’s still in Michigan, rest- 
ing. There won’t be much of a delay. As soon as 
she signs the papers we’ve sent her, the child will 
be your own. And for that reason, I think I ought 
to explain to you why you should not leave him at 
Mrs. Czermak’s indefinitely. The atmosphere of 
the place is all wrong. That kind of neurotic de- 
votion is all right for a few weeks, but you don’t 
want the child to get too accustomed to it.” 
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‘Would you call them neurotic?” Norman asked 
defensively. ‘I should have said they were a very 
healthy lot.” 

“Tt’s the situation that is unhealthy. I’m thinking 
particularly of Mrs. Czermak herself. The obvious 
thing to say is that she needs babies of her own— 
and it’s quite true. She let her maternal instincts 
be exploited for a long time in a nurse-maid’s job. 
Then, when she did get married, it was to a no- 
account young genius who wanted to be the baby of 
the family himself. And since her baby died, I’ve 
been exploiting her for the benefit of other women’s 
babies. No, I don’t call it healthy to break her heart 
over children that don’t belong to her. Just because 
it’s your child that she’s in love with doesn’t mean 
that everything’s all right. And when she does have 
to give him up, you can thank yourself for making 
it worse for her.” 

“But how have I made it any the worse ?” 

‘““A man around the house—her baby’s father— 
why, it’s almost like being married! I’m not sug- 
gesting that she’s necessarily in love with you, Mr. 
Overbeck—and if she were, it would not be so much 
a tribute to your own charms as to the fact that you 
are the baby’s father. Her baby’s, as she wishes to 
feel.” 

‘‘Am I to take this as a warning ?”” Norman asked 
coldly. 

“Stranger things have happened. Of course, if 
you wish to settle down there permanently’—Dr. 
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Zerneke smiled—‘‘you’d find her an excellent wife 
in many respects.” 

“Good heavens!’’ said Norman, horrified. ‘I 
never realized that these things were so frightfully 
complicated. I only wanted to get acquainted with 
my son. I’ve only seen him five times—awake, that 
is.” 

“And to-night it was my fault that you were 
dragged away from the happy scene, wasn’t it?” 
said Dr. Zerneke. ‘“‘Thoughtless of me!” 

The boiling water plunged upward through the 
glass tube furiously, and Dr. Zerneke put out the 
flame beneath. 

“Things came off very well Sunday, didn’t they?” 
she said. 

“My father,” he replied uncomfortably, “was 
more than kind.” 

‘*Yes—he was sensible, which is more to the point. 
When is your mother coming?” 

He hesitated. ‘‘No definite date has been set,” 
he told her. 

“Have you asked her?” 

“She knows where I am. She can come if she 
wants to.” 

“Have you written to her at all?” 

“No,” he said reluctantly. 

“Nor to any of your family?” 

“No. Why should I?” 

‘You must remember that you repudiated them, 
when you left home without telling them about the 
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baby. Don’t you suppose families have feelings? 
They won’t come to see the baby till you invite 
them.” 

“Oh, I suppose I should.” 

“Yes, I think you’d better. And I also think it 
might be just as well if you were living somewhere 
else when your mother and sisters come to see you, 
if you don’t mind my saying so.” 

He realized what she meant—they wouldn’t like 
his being so much at home there. And his sister 
Lucinda would be suspicious of Mrs. Czermak. It 
was perfectly absurd, but she would. She thought 
every woman had designs on him. ... He 
sighed... % 

“Tt’s been a very comfortable place,” he said. “‘I 
should be sorry to have to leave.” 

“Yes,” said Dr. Zerneke tartly, as she poured 
the coffee, ‘‘a man with a fond mother and sisters 
does get in the habit of letting women-folk wait on 
him. Sugar?” 

“Black, please,” he said, flushing. Had she heard 
of Monica’s bringing him his morning coffee? But 
that wasn’t his fault! They had all insisted on it. 
He couldn’t have refused without being rude. . 

“T’ll stop scolding you,”’ she said, handing him the 
cup. “How is your work going?” 

‘Not brilliantly, I’m afraid.” 

“Well, the adoption matter ought to be settled 
soon, and then you can settle down to a normal life.”’ 

Something in her tone made him ask: ‘‘What, ex- 
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actly, is your idea of a normal life for me, Dr. 
Zerneke ?” 

“Well, I don’t mind saying that it isn’t hanging 
over a cradle in your spare evenings. You ought 
to be having some kind of ordinary social life. You 
ought to be making friends. Men friends and girl 
friends. If I heard that you were caught drinking 
and dancing, I wouldn’t be shocked. Even if you 
were seen kissing a pretty girl. I know, this may 
seem precipitate to you. You've only been mooning 
over your baby for a week. Just the same, it’s time 
you began to form other habits.—Your habits would 
be admirable enough, if you were a husband, and 
one of those girls your wife. That’s how a home 
is built up. But you area bachelor. And you ought 
to behave as such. It would be bad enough, the way 
you're acting, if they were your own mother and 
sisters. JI want you to snap out of it.... The 
truth is that something fell on you three weeks ago, 
and hit you like a ton of brick. Nevertheless, you’ve 
got to get over it. You can’t let time stop still for 
you at the moment when you found you had a baby. 
After all, staying in the cave and cooing to babies 
is a maternal occupation. Going out and killing 
bears is the paternal job. How long, if I may ask, 
are you going to work for thirty dollars a week? 
Or is your son going to be supported by his grand- 
father?” 

Norman set down his coffee cup and rose 
haughtily. 
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“T’m sorry my conduct doesn’t please you,” he 
said. “Thank you for your advice. I will call on 


you when J want more of it.” 
And so saying, thoroughly outraged, he left Dr. 


Zerneke’s home abruptly. 


CHAPTER IX: It Was Bound to Happen 


HAT was on Friday evening. And on Sat- 
urday morning he had a telephone call from 
Dr. Zerneke. 

“I’ve heard from Isabel,” she said. ‘The papers 
are signed. If you can get off this afternoon to go 
to the courthouse, the thing will be settled for good.” 

He would be at her office at two, he said. 

The legal red-tape would soon be unwound, now 
—his son would be all his own! .. . 

Going back to his desk, he found a note there, say- 
ing formally that Mr. Wilkins wished to see him. 

He walked buoyantly into Mr. Wilkins’ office, 
thinking to himself that this would be his promised 
raise. 

“My luck is with me!” he said to himself. 

Ten minutes later, he came out of Mr. Wilkins’ 
ofice saying to himself over and over: 

“Of course. It was bound to happen. I’ve had 
too easy atime. It was bound to happen.” 

He had in his hand an order on the cashier for 
his week’s pay, and another week’s in advance. 

Mr. Wilkins had observed his work carefully, 
he said, during these two weeks. Not everybody 
had the makings of an advertising man in him. He 
felt sure that Mr. Overbeck would do better in some 
other field. Et cetera. 
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Fired! 

He tried to persuade himself to take it lightly. 
After all, there were other advertising agencies in 
Chicago. He had got this job without any experi- 
ence at all. With what he had picked up of the lingo 
of the profession, he ought to be able to get a better 
job. Yes, he was no longer a mere beginner. He 
would strike the next place for sixty-five dollars a 
week at least. <i. 

While he felt that way, as soon as he had cleaned 
up his desk and got his money from the cashier, he 
walked over to the H. H. Warner agency and asked 
for a job. He did not get it. 

Then he tried the Simpson agency. There was 
nothing there for him, either. 

Well, it had taken him some little time to get that 
first job. It would take more than a day to get 
another. . . . And in the meantime he had to go 
to see Dr. Zerneke. 

What an irony! That it should be at such a mo- 
ment that he should be given his son! 

With Dr. Zerneke, in her office, he was stiff and 
formal. He had decided not to tell her about losing 
his job—until he had found another. 

She wasted no words, but pushed a document 
across her desk. 

‘That is the mother’s consent. And here’’— she 
glanced at another paper, and handed it over—‘‘is 
your petition. Sign it before a notary, and take it 
to Judge Hummel in the County Court, at three 
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o’clock; our legal representative will be there. His 
name is Starrett.” 

“Thank you.” 

He took his departure stiffly. 

There was a notary’s office down the street. He 
had noticed it in coming. He stopped there, signed 
his name, and held up his hand while the notary 
mumbled a formula. 

At the courthouse he found Mr. Starrett waiting 
for him. They went into Judge Hummel’s cham- 
bers. The judge looked at him curiously. It was 
not every day, it seemed, that a man adopted his 
illegitimate child... . 

It was over at last. And now to look for a job. 

But no—he must wait till Monday for that... . 

He would have nothing to do over Sunday except 
think. 

He remembered what Dr. Zerneke had said about 
the child’s being supported by his grandfather. It 
was as if she had known he was going to lose his 
MOD hea 

It was true that he had been slack at his desk all 
week. Not like the week before, when he had been 
living by himself, and calling up Dr. Zerneke’s office 
once a day to see whether the baby was all right. 
. . . He had been working for his son, then. Ever 
since he had come to Mrs. Czermak’s, he had been 
lapped in a soft, sentimental dream of father- 
BOOd.). 7°... 
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He realized that he had had no lunch. He must 
eat, even if he was out of a job. 

He went home early in the evening and picked up 
a book to read, to keep his thoughts off his situa- 
tion. He had decided he would say nothing to the 
people here about losing his job. Not until he had 
got another. He would go out early in the morning 
as usual, and keep looking for a job all day... . 

The book was one that had been in the room when 
he rented it, a novel of Dumas’. He had read it 
when he was a boy. He started to read it again, 
with the hope that in this cheerful swashbuckling ro- 
mance he would find something to take his mind en- 
tirely away from his problems. It was about Athos 
—and, as he presently noted, about an illegitimate 
son of that worthy. And Norman vaguely remem- 
bered, from his boyhood, the story of how it had 
all come about. The young man had found upon 
his doorstep a bassinet containing the newborn child 
—a souvenir sent by a young lady of quality in mem- 
ory of the jocund night of love which they had en- 
joyed the year before. So, it appeared, were such 
matters handled in those romantic days. And, as 
Norman remembered, the young hero had suffered 
no pangs of conscience; he had taken it as a matter 
of course, and sent the child away to be nursed and 
educated. Such, as well as Norman could remember, 
were the origins and early circumstances of the 
Vicompte de Bragelonne. . . . 

Norman threw the book aside fretfully. Dumas 
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had played him false—had merely reminded him of 
his own troubles. . . . 

He looked at his watch. It was ten o’clock. 
Time for the feeding. But he did not want to go to 
see it. . . . He would feel ashamed, knowing that 
he had lost his job... . 

What was it that Dr. Zerneke had said about the 
clock stopping for him? When he found that he 
had a baby. Yes, he hadn’t thought of much else 
since then. 

When Dumas’ hero found that bassinet on his 
doorstep, he didn’t moon over it. He took it in his 
Seige. =. s 

Well, when he had another job, he would begin 
to live what Dr. Zerneke called a normal life. He 
would make friends. He would meet girls. He 
would not hang over his son’s cradle every evening. 
He would be a normal young bachelor... . 

But first he had to find a job—and work hard to 
keep it this time. 

What a fool he had been, to lose that job! It 
might be hard enough to get another. . . . But he 
wasn’t going to let his son be supported by J. J. 
Overbeck. . 2: 

There was a knock at the door. It sounded like 
Mr. Victor’s. He ignored it. And Mr. Victor took 
the hint of his silence and went away. But pres- 
ently there came another tap that sounded like 
Monica’s. He ignored that, too. He sat slumped 
in his chair, thinking of his inadequacies. He was 
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sitting thus, with his head drooped on his chest mis- 
erably, when the door opened slightly, and Monica’s 
voice uttered a surprised and apologetic “Oh!” 

Norman did not look up even then. For he be- 
came aware of the tears of self-anger and self-pity 
in his eyes. He did not want this girl to see him 
crying. 

But girls are stupid about such things. She stayed 
there in the doorway, and said “Oh!” again, this 
time in a sympathetic tone. Then she came timidly 
into the room, approached him, touched his arm with 
her hand. ‘‘Please—is anything the matter, Mr. 
Overbeck? Have you—have you had bad news 
from Colorado?” 

She stooped over him in a kind sisterly way. 

Colorado? 

“Nol” he said. And he added roughly: “Go 
away and leave me alone!” 

She fled. 

He shouldn’t have said that, he thought regret- 
fully. She wasn’t his sister, to be talked to in such 
a fashion. She had a right to ask—she had thought 
his wife was dying or something. That was what 
any one would think, to see him sitting there crying. 

Stricken with remorse, he went to the door. 

‘Monica!’ he called, for she was not in sight. 

She appeared abruptly at the head of the stairs. 
“Yes, Mr. Overbeck ?” 

“I—I’m sorry, Monica,” he said. 

“Oh, it’s all right.” 
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She was coming down. She stood there before 
him, with a queer frightened look on her face. 

He didn’t know that he was holding out his arms 
to her in the doorway. He didn’t know until she 
melted into his clasp, and they were kissing one 
another. 

“Oh!” she said at last, ‘‘we mustn’t do this. Your 
wife—” 

“Of course,” said Norman, infinitely astonished 
at himself. ‘I forgot!” 

There they were, in the doorway; and at the head 
of the stairs, as they both suddenly became aware, 
was Monica’s mother. They released each other 
abruptly. Monica ran out into the hall. Norman 
closed the door, and sat down to think. 

Now what? 

He couldn’t imagine why he had done such a fool- 
ish thing. 

Fortunately, he was supposed to have a wife in 
Colorado. Monica wouldn’t expect him to marry 
her. 

But what would her mother say? 

He wasn’t left long in doubt. A firm rap at the 
door was Mrs. Case’s. He rose to let her in. 


’ 


CHAPTER X: Mrs. Case 


“‘W°M very sorry, Mrs. Case,” he began, but she 
] interrupted him. 

“That’s all right,” she said, ‘you would be, 
caught as you were, and I’m not worrying about 
what’s past. It’s the girl’s fault as much as your 
own, and natural enough on both sides, with small 
blame to either of you. It’s the days and nights to 
come I’m thinking of. A man with a wife away is 
bound to be kissing some girl, and if it’s not one it 
will be another, so another it shall be. We've trou- 
ble enough in our family, and it will be some other 
than my Monica that you philander with from now 
on. I’m not blaming you, Mr. Overbeck, you un- 
derstand, but the way it is, with you a married man, 
[’]l just ask you to find another room, and take temp- 
tation out of harm’s way.” 

“Tt’s very kind of you to look at it in that way, 
Mrs. Case,”’ said Norman, much relieved. “I'll 
move to-morrow.—I don’t know how it happened,” 
he began to explain. 

“Oh, I know how it happened,” said Mrs. Case. 
‘“There was you, and there was she, and that’s how 
it happened. I’m not saying a word against human 
nature. I can’t have it go on in my house, that’s all. 


I'll be sorry to see you go, but you know how it is. I 
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can’t be staying awake all night to see that my 
daughter sleeps in her own bed.” 

Norman blushed. “I assure you,” he said, “that 
we—that [—” 

“You can save your assurances for your wife when 
she comes back, it’s then you’ll need them,” said 
Mrs. Case. “I know the world of men and women, 
and I’ve no great quarrel with the way they’re made. 
It’s all right with me, but you can just be leaving 
your door unlocked at night for the other girl at 
your new place, when it comes to that.” 

Norman, not quite following her meaning, asked 
in bewilderment and some indignation: 

“What other girl do you mean?” 

‘““Whatever one it chances to be, and I wish you 
good luck, too,” said Mrs. Case. ‘“There’ll be one. 
You’re not the sort of young man the girls will let 
sleep single long, but I’d rather, as I say, it would 
be some other woman’s daughter that kept you com- 
pany when the lights are out.” 

“Really, Mrs. Case,’”’ said Norman in embarrass- 
ment. “You mustn’t think—” 

“Oh, it’s only human nature,” said Mrs. Case, 
“and nothing to apologize for. I think none the less 
of you, but I have to look after my own as best I 
may.” 

“I think you’re quite right, Mrs. Case,” said 
Norman. 

“We'll all miss you, I say, and we'll all be glad 
to see you when you come to visit your boy. You 
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mustn’t think we’ve any grudge against you, Mr. 
Overbeck. That’s why I’m asking you to go now, 
before that happens which we’ll all be sorry for.” 

There was more to the same effect, and it was 
arranged that Norman should find another room 
and move to-morrow, on the excuse that he had to be 
nearer to his office. 

It was just as well all around, thought Norman; 
he would take a cheaper room while he was looking 
for work. He paid Mrs. Case two weeks in ad- 
vance for the baby; that at least was secure. . . . 

“T don’t mind saying I’ll sleep better when you’ve 
gone, and I don’t have to wonder is every creak a 
girl’s bare feet on the stairs,” she said, at which 
Norman blushed again. 

Was that—he wondered when she had gone— 
what everybody in this house thought of their 
brother-and-sisterly friendship? . . . Well—that 
kiss hadn’t been very brother-and-sisterly! After 
all, what did he know about himself? Or Monica? 
Perhaps this brassy-tongued old woman was right. 
Anyway, he gathered that these reflections upon his 
character were not intended by Monica’s mother as 
uncomplimentary. 

As he went to bed, he glanced at the lock on his 
door. Yes, perhaps it was just as well he was going 
to leave this place. . . . What did he really know 
about girls? 


CHAPTER XI: Paradise Lost 


N Sunday morning he found a small room on 

the North side, not far away, a narrow hall 

bedroom on the top floor—a hole in the wall that 
cost him only four dollars a week. 

He went back to Mrs. Case’s to pack up. Mr. 
Victor came in. He had heard, he said, that Nor- 
man was leaving. 

Nobody else came in. They seemed to be avoid- 
ing him. 

He asked Mr. Victor to tell Mrs. Case that the 
corner expressman would come for his trunk. He 
looked around the room regretfully, and wondered 
again at that inexplicable kiss which had forfeited 
for him this comfort. . . . Well, unless he got a job 
right away, he couldn’t have stayed there anyway. 

“Say good-by for me to Mrs. Case, and Mrs. 
Czermak—and Monica,” he bade Mr. Victor. 
“Tell them how grateful I am and always will be 
to them, for the way they’ve looked after my child.” 

Mr. Victor raised his eyebrows. ‘But you'll be 
coming here regularly to see the boy, won’t you?” he 
asked. 

Norman felt rather foolish. To Mr. Victor, of 
course, it was not a farewell to a lost paradise. 

“My work is going to keep me terribly busy for 
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a while,” he said stiffly. ‘I shan’t be able to get 
here very often.” 

“You’ve been almost one of the family,” said 
Mr. Victor regretfully. 

Just a little too darned near, thought Norman. 
. . . That kiss still astonished him whenever he 
thought of it. 

But he didn’t like to go away as though he were 
sneaking off in disgrace. He wished he could see 
Monica for a moment. . . . An idea occurred to 
him. 

He unlocked his trunk. In the till were all sorts of 
trifles which his mother had collected from his chif- 
fonier. He searched among them, looking for some- 
thing appropriate. ... Yes, girls wore cufl-links 
sometimes. He selected a handsome green jade 
pair with silver mountings. 

‘“May I entrust you with a little commission ?”’ he 
asked Mr. Victor formally. “I would like you to 
give these to little Monica.” 

“She'll be pleased as Punch,” said Mr. Victor, 
admiring them. 

“T don’t know when I'll be here again,” said 
Norman, “so [ll say good-by,” and shook hands 
with Mr. Victor. 

He went over to his new room and awaited the 
trunk. He was afraid at first that there would be 
no room for it. But he found that if it were set 
at the end of the narrow iron bedstead, it left space 
enough for the door to open half way—and that 
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was enough. . . . He reflected that if the worst 
came to the worst, all those suits of clothes his 
mother had sent him ought to fetch something at a 
pawnshop. 

But that was no way to be thinking at a time like 
this. . 

He dined as inexpensively as possible, and came 
back to his hole in the wall... . At Mrs. Czer- 
mak’s there had been a tree in front of the house. 
Here he looked out over a chaos of grimy roofs. 
Well, he might as well get used to it! This might 
be his life for some time now. 

All the rest of the day he stayed in his tiny room. 
He remembered that he had promised Dr. Zerneke 
to write to his mother. But he did not want her 
to come while he was out of a job. He would 
have to postpone that indefinitely. 

Well, what was he going to do? Look for a 
job, of course. But suppose he couldn’t find one? 

But he could. He would. He must! 

He hadn’t been discouraged when he started in 
to look for a job three weeks before. But this was 
different, somehow. Being a father, with a baby to 
support—that had been then a strange dream, a dar- 
ing wish, a rebellious aspiration. Now it was a 
grim reality. He had to keep on paying that twelve 
dollars a week. . . . And he began with pencil and 
paper to figure out how long his money would last, 
computing his own expenses at the lowest rate. Less 
than three weeks! Scarcely more than two, in fact. 
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He had that much time to find a job in. Then there 
was that trunkful of clothes to pawn... . Of 
course, his father’s money was there in the bank, 
waiting for such emergencies as this. But that 
would be a confession of failure... . 

Why was he thinking of failure now? Three 
weeks ago he hadn’t worried about that possibility. 
. . . But three weeks ago he hadn’t just been fired 
from a job that he thought he was doing pretty 
well at. 

Yesterday he had formally adopted his and Isa- 
bel’s child. He, a man without a job, who could 
assure a child no more than three weeks’ food and 
shelter. What would Isabel think, if she knew? 
Would she be sorry she hadn’t given her baby to 
some well-to-do strangers? 

He found it difficult to get to sleep that night. 
The future stretched out before him, grim and 
frightening. 


CHAPTER XII: Out of a Job 


E had intended to get up early Monday morn- 
ing; but a troubled sleep, filled with a long, 
anxious, childish dream concerning an attempt to 
find the right train in a huge and bewildering rail- 
way station, held him fast in its grip. Apparently 
he was waiting for Monica’s knock to awaken him. 
But no knock came, and it was ten o’clock before he 
opened his eyes. A bad start! He would have to 
get an alarm clock. 

He called on an advertising agency that day, and 
was not surprised to be told that they needed no 
one. 

The rest of the day he spent in an aimless wan- 
dering about the streets. 

The next day, again rising late from the en- 
thrallment of an anxiety-dream, he called on an- 
other advertising agency, and again used his further 
time in meaningless perambulation. The fact was 
that the experience of being refused a job robbed 
him of his courage for the rest of the day. And in 
addition there was a half-conscious conviction of the 
hopelessness of his search, which made him want to 
stretch out the effort over a period of days or weeks, 
and postpone as long as possible the inevitable con- 
clusion of failure... . 
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What occupied his thoughts during these long 
days was a monotonous series of trifles which had 
assumed for him a heavy and grave importance. 
One, which took all week to decide about, concerned 
the buying of an alarm clock. He certainly needed 
one—there was no doubt of that. He was rising 
later and later from his poisonous fear-dreams. . 
But a clock cost money. He looked at clocks in the 
windows of drug stores as he passed, noted their 
prices, and figured out in his mind how many hours 
of his money the cheapest of them would set him 
back. For he had his money computed now in terms 
of hours. Every dollar, as he had calculated it, 
gave him and his child eight hours and some forty- 
eight minutes of food and shelter. A forty-five cent 
clock might seem cheap enough, but it robbed them 
of four hours’ security! And figured in that fashion, 
its cost was so stupendous that its purchase must be 
postponed and reconsidered pro and con at great 
length. 

Again there was the matter of his meals. He 
had for this period set down the meager sum of 
fifty cents a day for food. That had seemed small 
enough, but when one ate only two meals a day at 
very cheap restaurants it was possible to cut down 
that figure. He could get a breakfast of doughnuts 
and coffee for ten cents, and a dinner of hash or 
spaghetti for thirty. The consideration of these 
items, and the sense of saving occupied much of his 
time and thought. . . . And yet, after a few days, 
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when he came to balance his budget one evening, he 
found that he had spent more money than he should 
have done. Two dollars, or seventeen hours and a 
half, had vanished without trace... . 

And there were items he had not reckoned on— 
cigarettes he could do without (he smoked a kind 
that went out, and he saved the stubs of his last 
box and had a luxurious puff or two from one of 
those before going to bed), but laundry was a neces- 
sity; and so, after butchering his face with his last 
dull blade, was a new supply of blades for his safety 
razor; though the soap on the washstand was as 
good for shaving, he found, as what comes in a 
tube. And even the small item of carfare seriously 
disarranged his estimates; at a minimum of ten 
cents a day for three weeks, it shortened his time of 
security by nineteen hours. And he had quite forgot- 
ten about having to pay for laundry. 

In truth, he knew these estimates were an absurd 
folly; yet he spent hours of time every evening going 
over his figures, working them out in decimals. 
There was this comfort in his preposterous mathe- 
matics, that it kept his mind precariously balanced 
on the edge of the abyss of fear along which he 
seemed to walk. It was as if he must keep his 
eyes fixed upon these figures, lest he should look 
down into that gulf.and become dizzy... . 

He did not go to see his child; he could not face 
the people there—yet. He called up every evening, 
and Mrs. Case or Mrs. Czermak reported that the 
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baby was—of course—all right. Once it was Mon- 
ica who answered the telephone; in a queer, con- 
strained voice she gave him the information he 
wanted, and then, still in a reserved tone, thanked 
him for the cuff-links. (He had forgotten them.) 
He explained that he was very busy, but hoped to 
have time soon for a visit. ... 

Every day that week he went to an advertising 
agency. There were only two, besides the one from 
which he had been discharged, where he would have 
cared to work; one of them he had gone to last 
Saturday, and the other he held in reserve, going 
first to the smaller and negligible ones. On Satur- 
day morning he would go to McCullough’s, the one 
he was holding in reserve. 

That day he rose early, having bought an alarm 
clock at last—recklessly paying seventy-nine cents 
for it. He indulged in the luxury of having his shoes 
shined. He bought a newspaper, and read about 
the preparations for the General Strike in England, 
and the sports news, so as not to be too out of 
touch conversationally with the outside world. Thus 
prepared, he went to McCullough’s. 

Mr. McCullough himself was not in, but some- 
body in charge told him flatly that there was no open- 
ing there just now for anybody. . . . 

That afternoon, when going into a cheap restaur- 
ant to brace himself with another meal of doughnuts 
and coffee, he noticed a sign in the window: ‘“‘Dish- 
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washer Wanted.” He went up to the man at the 
cashier’s desk and asked about the job. 

The man looked at him doubtfully and said: “I 
don’t think it’s the kind of a job you want.” 

“How much does it pay?” asked Norman. 

“Go and see the boss. He’s in the back.” 

“Whom shall I ask for?” 

“Ask for the boss.” 

Norman went back into the greasy, steaming 
kitchen. 

“TI want to see the boss,” he said to a fat man 
in an apron. 

“T’m the boss. What do you want?” 

““How about that dishwashing job?” 

The man looked at him. ‘‘My God, what next?” 
he said disgustedly. 

“Why, what’s the matter with me?” Norman 
asked. 

“You’d last about an hour,” said the man. 

“How much is the pay?’ Norman demanded. 

“Twelve dollars and meals. You have the day 
shift for two weeks and then the night shift—seven 
to seven.” 

Twelve dollars—and meals. ‘That was enough 
for the baby. And he could pawn his trunkful of 
clothes to pay for his room. 

“T’ll take it,” he said. 

“If you’re here at six-thirty to-morrow morning 
and nobody else has turned up, [ll try you out,” 
said the man. 
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“All right,” said Norman. ‘“T’ll be here.” 

“The hell you will,” said the man doubtfully. 

As Norman went by the cashier’s desk the man 
there asked: “Get it?” 

“I think so,’ said Norman. 

“Working for a paper?” asked the man. ‘Going 
to write usup?” And he smiled knowingly. 

Norman shook his head and went out. Why were 
they so suspicious of him? Just because of his 
clothes? Well, a week’s dishwashing would change 
theless 

He would have no time to call up Mrs. Czermak 
to-night. He’d better call up now. 

Monica answered the telephone. 

“Oh!” she said. “Dr. Zerneke wants very par- 
ticularly to see you to-night. She said to go to her 
home at ten o’clock. Yes, Junior’s all right. When 
are you coming to see him?” 

‘Soon, I hope,” said Norman vaguely. 

What did Dr. Zerneke want to see him about? 
Had she found out about his losing his job? 


CHAPTER XIII: The Dreamer Wakes 


R. ZERNEKE was not in when he arrived at 
her home at ten o’clock, and he let himself 
in as before. 

Waiting for her, he turned to the book-shelves. 
He caught the name of Freud on the back of certain 
imposing volumes. ... Ferenczi... . Flexner. 
mnnccevader. © «% Babres.-: - 

All very informative, no doubt. . .. Sanger. 
. . - Spencer and Gillen. . . . Stendhal’s L’ Amour. 
. .. Stopes... . If he read all those large books, 
he might understand his own situation better. But 
it was a little late to begin his education. Perhaps a 
younger generation, that babbled of sex and psycho- 
analysis instead of nursery rhymes, as it was 
reputed to do, would find clear sailing. And maybe 
not. He had thought he knew something, himself. 
He had had a smattering of modern ideas. He had 
thought of himself as a liberal. 

Rete...) <5 Godwin: + ~~. Groos, . 7 s7emy 
de Gourmont. Guyot’s Breviare de amour experi- 
mentale. .. . All about sex, it seemed. . . . Janet. 
we sjaines Joyce... . Ernest Jones. . 2 Jung. 
").) Kammerer:,’: ; Kempf... ...) Willen ‘Key. 
... Lhe Koran... . . Krafit-Ebing. . . . An om- 
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poetry, plays, and what not.... Adler.... 
Grant Allen’s “The Woman Who Did”—a novel 
Norman vaguely remembered having read in his 
’teens; it was about a woman who deliberately and 
on theory had an illegitimate child; the child, as 
Norman recalled, did not thank her mother for con- 
ferring upon her that heroic but embarrassing dis- 
tinction. ... . Aretino. .. . The Apocrypha... 

Norman took down the Apocrypha, and looking 
into it at random was interested to see there the 
name Thecla. He had wondered who was the St. 
Thecla for whom the Adoption Society was named. 
He would read the Apocrypha some time and find 
out. . . . He put the book back at the sound of 
some one coming up the stairs. 

Dr. Zerneke entered, and greeted him cordially. 

“Well, Mr. Overbeck,” she said, “I suppose you 
are feeling pretty good about everything?” 

Norman was disconcerted. 

“What about?” he asked suspiciously. Was she 
making fun of him? 

‘Why, you have your son,” she said. “That 
hasn’t palled already, has it?” 

“Oh,” he said. “I thought—” 

“You thought what?” 

“T hadn’t intended to tell you,” he said. “But the 
fact is, I’ve lost my job.” 

‘““That’s too bad,” she said sympathetically. ‘As 
a matter of fact,’ she added, ‘I knew.” 

“Oh! you did?” 
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“Yes. I happened to call up Wilkins and Free- 
man, and they said you weren’t there any more.” 

“Of course. . . . It was foolish to think I could 
keep it a secret.” 

“You haven’t another yet, I suppose?” 

“No,” he admitted. “I’ve been looking for an- 
other all week without any success. I—I seem to 
have lost my nerve. I’m frightfully discouraged. 
To tell the truth, I took a job of dishwashing to- 
day.” 

“Dishwashing?” 

“Yes. So as to keep up my payments to Mrs. 
Czermak, while I’m looking for a real job... . 
Oh, things will turn out all right, I know, but this 
week my prospects haven’t looked so cheerful. It 
was something of a shock, losing that job at Wilkins 
and Freeman’s. And looking for a job and being 
turned down every day—it’s hard to keep up one’s 
courage.” 

“So now,” Dr. Zerneke commented, “you know 
how a good many other young fathers feel. Well, 
it may be good for you.” 

“Tt may take me, of course,” said Norman, “‘sey- 
eral weeks to find another job.” 

“Or several months, even,” said the doctor. ‘‘Do 
you know Mr. Victor, at Mrs. Case’s rooming- 
house? He’s been out of work since New Year’s.” 

“Flow do they keep up?” 

“Some of them don’t. Others have a little money 
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put by for hard times. When you were a prosperous 
lawyer, didn’t you save anything?” 

“T had a bank account, yes.” 

“Why not draw on it, then?” 

“It’s not really mine, any longer, since I’ve quit 
the firm.” 

“Suit yourself. But I hope you’re not going to 
be silly.” 

“T’ve broken with my life in Vickley. I'd rather 
stay broken—not go back for help. Is that so 
foolish ?” 

‘““Are you engaged in some private quarrel with 
your father? Or are you trying to make a career for 
yourself here in Chicago? If your son, when he 
grows up, goes to New York to look for a job, don’t 
you think he will need some money to live on before 
he gets started? Of course, you can do dishwashing 
jobs in cheap restaurants if you want to. It may 
be good for your soul. But I doubt it. I think 
you’re ashamed of having lost your job.” 

“Why shouldn’t I be?” 

“Shame is a luxury no sensible person can afford. 
Do you want to stay in the advertising business?” 

“IT do. Very much. That’s really what I’m afraid 
of—that I'll have to fall back on something else.” 

‘Would you consent to let me do you a favor?” 

“Why not?” 

“T thought you might be too proud. Wellariiee 
of all, how much money have you in the bank at 
Vickley ?” 
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“Of my own—something like a thousand dollars. 
I was going to spend it on my honeymoon.” 

“Write out a check for it and deposit it in some 
Chicago bank. How much are you paying for your 
new room?” 

“Four dollars a week.” 

“Rent a small apartment. You can get one, fur- 
nished, for the summer, in this neighborhood, for 
fifty or sixty dollars a month. Give my name as a 
reference. You will need such a place to entertain 
your family in, anyway. Do that Monday.” 

“And what then?” Norman asked curiously. 

“You are fond of buying pictures, aren’t you?” 

“T’ve confined myself to etchings, chiefly. I have 
a small collection of moderns in Vickley.”’ 

“Send for them. Or go to the galleries and buy 
something new that you'll want to put on your walls. 
Do that on Tuesday. Also, go to a department 
store and buy some cups and saucers or hangings 
that please you. Do you dance?” 

“Ves.” 

“T will send you tickets for a ball next Wednesday, 
for which you will please remit ten dollars. If you 
don’t find a girl to take, come alone, and I'll intro- 
duce you. It’s a masquerade, but evening clothes 
will do.” 

“Ts that all?’ Norman asked grimly. 

“Thursday I leave to your own devices. And on 
Friday go to see Mr. McCullough, of the McCul- 
lough Advertising Agency, and ask for a job.” 
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“T was in there this morning. They haven't got a 
job to give me.” 

“They will probably have one next Friday.” 

“Why should they have one next Friday?” he 
asked suspiciously. 

“Because there is such a thing in this wicked world 
as ‘pull,’ and I use unscrupulously the little I have 
for the benefit of my friends. How do you suppose 
people get jobs?” 

“But what do you know about my ability?” 

“Nothing. After you get the job, it will be up to 
you to keep it. That’s not my affair. All I promise 
you is a two weeks’ trial. But it just happens that 
the last young man I rashly recommended to Mr. 
McCullough turned out to be pretty good. If you’re 
a flop, I'll merely lose my reputation for intuition, 
that’s all. Only, if I were you, I’d ask for sixty a 
week to start on. They’ll not respect you otherwise. 
Remember that you’ve a baby to support... . 
And don’t, please, be angry at me for keeping you 
from conquering the world by your own unaided 
efforts.” 

“Tl be everlastingly grateful,” he said. “But—I 
thought poverty was supposed to be an incentive. 
Evidently you don’t think so. Why should you want 
me to pretend to myself that I’m rich?” 

‘Because you’ve always been well-to-do. You are, 
still, as a plain matter of fact. Your poverty is a 
fake poverty—a neurotic lie, to please yourself.” 
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“Tt didn’t feel so to me. It seemed real enough. 
And it wasn’t at all pleasing!” 

“It was an exercise of your imagination, never- 
theless. A dream. I’ve merely waked you up.” 

“It was a nightmare,” he said. 

“A grim little poetic fantasy. Write a poem about 
it, and send it to the Daily Worker. It will all be 
true enough—for others. Not for you! Be honest 
about this, if you can.” 

“T admit I feel better than I did when I came in. 
But why—aside from the job you’ve more or less 
promised me—why should the facts seem different 
now? Because they do!” 

“You’re facing realities now. Not fighting shad- 
ows any more. The question isn’t whether you can 
conquer the world with your bare hands. It’s merely 
whether you can succeed in the advertising business. 
Maybe you can’t, you know!” 

Norman laughed, and thanked her warmly. 

“Ffave you asked your mother to come to see 
you?” 

“Not yet.” 

“Well, the sooner the better.” 

As Norman walked back to his room, he had a 
startling apprehension of the fact that what she 
had said about keeping a job was a really important 
truth. ... There had perhaps been something 
grimly romantic about the thought of washing dishes 
and pawning his clothes to pay that twelve dollars a 
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week for his son’s care. This problem of keeping a 
job after it had been given him—there was, he knew, 
nothing very romantic about that. It was a quite 
realistic problem that he had to face now... . 

“Am I,” he wondered, ‘a perfectly incorrigible 
ass?” 

If it would help to do the things that Dr. Zerneke 
advised—if it would keep him from flying off on 
some preposterous new emotional tangent (he had 
Monica’s kiss in mind) he would do as she said. 

He would get an apartment. . . . And then he 
would ask his mother tocome... . 


BOOK THREE 
The Dominant Sex 


CHAPTER I: Vita Nova 


IS mother was coming. He had wired, invit- 
ing her, and she had wired back the date of 
her arrival. ... 

Ten days had passed since his talk with Dr. Zer- 
neke, and in the meantime he had done most of the 
things outlined in her program. He had transferred 
his bank account to Chicago. He had rented a good- 
sized furnished apartment on the North side for the 
summer. He had even, according to instructions, 
picked up an etching, a satiric thing by Peggy Bacon, 
and put it on the wall, to make the place more his 
Ws ww 

He had in other respects dutifully carried out Dr. 
Zerneke’s commands, day by day. He had obedi- 
ently gone to the dance for which she had sent him 
tickets (he thought of taking Monica, but rejected 
that idea as distinctly out of place) ; and rather to 
his surprise, he had found on that occasion that he 
was capable of enjoying himself like anybody 
bine... 

And finally, with some uneasiness and consider- 
able doubt, he had applied to Mr. McCullough for 
a job—and had been taken on at forty dollars a 
week, which was all he had the nerve to ask. 

He ought, he knew, to feel at ease now, in his 
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comfortable apartment, and with his new job. But 
he had lost his sense of security. His experience of 
being out of a job had taught him something he 
could not so quickly forget. Some time he might be 
able to feel again that the world was made for him; 
but it seemed still a difficult and dangerous place, 
and he a somewhat helpless stranger in it. He was 
determined not to lose his new job. Never did a 
young man work at his tasks more earnestly and 
humbly. .. . 

He had been to Mrs. Czermak’s to see his son 
twice in those ten days—formal visits, different 
enough from the warm intimacy of his former asso- 
ciation with the family. He felt under constraint, 
and so did the girls. Monica was distant and re- 
sentful, though she was rather obviously wearing his 
present—the cuff-links. 

Well, at any rate, he was being sensible. With 
his mother coming to see him, he must not get in- 
volved in any more messes. But he felt a little guilty 
about Monica. . . . It wasn’t quite the thing to do 
to kiss a girl and then drop her cold... . 

When he was settled in his apartment, and at 
work on his new job, with no further excuse for 
delay, he had wired his mother the invitation to visit 
him. Her answering wire had said she would arrive 
Sunday morning; and this had been followed by a 
letter, a friendly and casual letter, taking everything 
as a matter of course. And Doris had scribbled a 
postscript saying that she’d love to see the baby. 
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. . . Lucinda, it appeared, was still suffering from 
“nerves.” He gathered that she had taken it all 
pretty hatd: ... 

And there had been a letter from Gilbert Rand, 
giving him the town gossip. They were still talking 
about him in Vickley. Nothing like that had ever 
happened there. . . . Considering everything, Nor- 
man thought it was pretty sporting of his mother to 
be so calm and matter-of-fact about it. 

Nevertheless, with the approach of his mother’s 
visit, he began to feel a sense of filial constraint. 
His new apartment was associated with the thought 
of her visit: it was not so much his own place, as one 
in which to entertain her. He felt that with her 
visit he would lose the liberty he had gained in leay- 
ing home and coming to Chicago. And he began to 
regret more keenly the pleasures of his stay at Mrs. 
Czermak’s, and to recall the delightful details of 
that period—the friendly midnight chats with old 
Mr. Victor, the morning coffee brought by Monica, 
and the delightful half hours with the girls in the 
nursery. Even Mrs. Case’s Rabelaisian conversa- 
tion was something which he missed with regret. 
.. - Mrs. Case had not felt any of the constraint 
which had marked his visits since his departure from 
her roof; and last Sunday, when he had seen his son 
bathed, she had in her frank way commented upon 
one feature of the baby’s anatomy which is usually 
avoided in polite conversation. ‘‘Ah!” she had said, 
addressing the baby, “little do you know, young 
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man, how much trouble you’re going to make in 
the world with that!” A realist, she. . . . Nor- 
man grinned, remembering. 

He had lived there only a week altogether. And 
he had been rather longer than that installed here 
in his apartment. Yet that week would always live 
in his memory, full of warmth and color and homely 
sweetness. This week in his apartment had been 
merely barren. 

Sitting there in his living room, he looked about 
with a vague dissatisfaction. Polite comforts evi- 
dently did not suffice a man. The fact was that he 
was lonely... . 

And his mother was coming in four days. 

He really ought to make the best of those four 
Gays. = 


CHAPTER II: Waste Not Your Hour 


ES, he was lonely, that was the trouble. 
Dr. Zerneke had told him to make friends. 
But he had made friends already, and had had to 
dropthem.... 

Well, he must make some new friends. 

He took out his memo-book, in which he had 
written the names, addresses and telephone numbers 
of two girls he had met last week at that dance. 

They had been very interesting girls. One of 
them was a field-worker for some sort of agency 
which looked after delinquent children; she had snap- 
ping black eyes and curly black hair, and she had 
talked very interestingly about her work, in the inter- 
vals between dances. Her name was Jennie Michael- 
son; a very intelligent girl, whom he had been eager 
to know further. And she liked him. He wondered 
that he had let so long a time slip by—more than 
a week—without calling her up. He looked at his 
watch. It was only eight-thirty. She might be in 
from dinner, and they could go to a restaurant and 
talk. She lived on the West side. . . 

He hesitated, at the moment of going to the tele- 
phone, and sat there in the big chair beneath the 
bridge-lamp, looking at his memo-book. There was 
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another new girl in it somewhere. Louise—he 
couldn’t remember her last name: a fine, healthy, 
lovely blonde, and a wonderful dancer. Yes—there 
she was: Louise Van Strohm. She was a student 
at the University of Chicago, majoring in biology. 
It was her idea of adventure to go around the world 
and down into deep seas seeing strange and curious 
forms of life, like Will Beebe. She would, too, some 
time, she said. She lived near the University. She 
was fond of music, and the concerts in Jackson Park 
were commencing. She had mentioned it herself. 
There was one to-night. Or they could go some- 
where and dance—better still! He looked at her 
*phone number... . 

Again he hesitated, wondering whether what he 
most wanted to do was talk or dance. If he wanted 
to talk, Jennie would be the more interesting; if to 
dance, Louise danced like a dream. It was difficult 
to decide which girl he most wanted to see to- 
DIONE oo a 

He sat there in his easy chair under the lamp, try- 
ing to decide between Jennie and Louise. 

The clock on the mantel chimed the hour of nine. 

Of course, he had no assurance that either Jennie 
or Louise would be in at this hour. Girls had 
other things to do with their evenings than sit 
around in a furnished room waiting for the ’phone 
to ring—especially girls like these. It was no way 
to go about it, to call them up at that hour. Girls 
had to be dated up beforehand. He'd be a fool 
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to think he could get them at a moment’s notice. 
In fact, he should have dated them up for some 
evening there at the dance. By now they had for- 
gotten all about him. After all, if a man asked a 
girl for her telephone number, and then didn’t call 
up for a week, she would naturally conclude that 
he couldn’t be very much interested in continuing the 
acquaintance. It would be rather embarrassing to 
eal up now. 5. . 

And if he did go to see one of these girls, what 
would he say to her? A year ago, at college, he’d 
have known what to say. But he was a thousand 
years older, now. Louise was twenty, Jennie twenty- 
two; Dr. Zerneke had told him their ages. They 
were only kids. He didn’t know how to get along 
with girls of that age any more... . 

To be sure, he had got along with them well 
enough that night at the dance. But that was be- 
cause of the stimulus of the music, the costumes, and 
the drink or two that everybody had under his and 
her belt. But to see these girls again in cold blood 
. . . His spirit faltered at the frightful difficulties 
of talking to a strange girl... . 

Well, no doubt it could be done. People did, 
somehow, get acquainted with each other. . . . And 
his imagination flew on to envisage a time when he 
and these girls might be better friends. . . . The 
trouble was, it would be awkward to be always pre- 
tending to have a sick wife in Colorado. Maybe 
they wouldn’t want to play around with a man who 
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had a sick wife in Colorado. Of course, he could 
be a recent widower, if he preferred. Ora divorced 
man—one whose wife had run away: that was near 
enough to the truth. . . . And he speculated upon 
just what Jennie and Louise would think of a young 
divorced man with an infant child. When they knew 
him better, they would ask to see the baby. Girls 
seemed to be interested in babies—almost all girls. 
They might like him none the worse for having a 
baby. . . . But there was the rub. He couldn't 
ever tell them the truth about that baby. There 
would be always an invisible barrier, in his relations 
with them, from the very beginning. It would spoil 
any friendship he might try to have with them... . 
Things would come up in conversation about illegit- 
imacy—things like that did come up in conversation 
with girls nowadays!—and he would have to hide 
his own thoughts. Because he couldn’t go around 
telling everybody his story. And he would be 
ashamed of having to treat these girls as if they 
were enemies from whom his thoughts must needs 
be concealed. Their friendship would be a farce 
from the outset... . 

The clock chimed the half-hour. 

It was really too late to call up those girls to- 
night. Besides, he didn’t want to go out. He 
wasn’t in the mood for girls. He would stay at 
home and read a book. 

He went to the book-case, took one down at ran- 
dom, glanced through its pages, and threw it aside. 
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After a few restless turns up and down the room he 
abruptly put on his hat. 

It was too beautiful an evening to stay indoors. 
He would take a walk in the park. 

He found himself accidentally on the street where 
he had lived at Mrs. Czermak’s. . . . He walked 
past the house, looking at the lighted windows. His 
old room was dark. Had they rented it to somebody 
else yet? He hadn’t asked, and they hadn’t told 
him. . . . The upstairs room, next to the nursery, 
showed a glow of light at the edges of the curtains. 
That was the girls’ room—Rose Czermak’s and 
Monica’s. .. . 

What did Monica think of him? 

He turned, and walked back, on the other side 
of the street, looking at the house. 

He could make some inquiry about the baby, as an 
excuse for coming. Yes, he hadn’t told them that 
his mother was coming. He ought to do that. He 
halted. . . . No, it wouldn’t be very sensible to go 
to see them in his present mood. Monica might 
be there. Better let well enough alone... . He 
could telephone them about his mother. . . . He 
went on. ... 

Walking through Lincoln Park, he reached the 
Lake front. The full white moon was lifting itself 
out of the waters of the lake. He stood and watched 
Spier 6 

What was Monica doing? 

But he reminded himself that he was supposed to 
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have a sick wife in Colorado. Monica wouldn’t 
be thinking of him. Besides, to a girl nowadays, a 
kiss meant nothing. She had doubtless forgotten all 
about it. 

And besides, his mother was coming in four days. 
He had best keep out of trouble. .. . 


CuapTerR III: His Mother 


T was Saturday evening. His mother was com- 
ing in the morning. Norman looked anxiously 
about his apartment, and spent an hour emptying 
ash-trays, picking up cigarette stubs from the hearth, 
and getting his bureau drawers in order. He found 
that he had forgotten to send off his laundry this 
week. Well, he could buy some new shirts on Mon- 
Mavi i< 

He sat down, seeing his apartment with his 
mother’s eyes. She would probably find fault with 
the work of his cleaning-woman. She would smile 
when she saw that bureau drawer full of bright 
chintz which he had bought for curtains, forgetting 
that there was nobody he could ask to sew them for 
him. . . . Mrs. Case, it was true, had asked if there 
was anything they could do to help him get settled in 
his new place. But he couldn’t have asked them to 
make his curtains. . . 

He had telephoned Mrs. Czermak to let her know 
that his mother was coming, and would probably be 
over to see the baby in the morning. ‘The news had 
seemed to upset her. . 

Well, there was nothing else to do to-night. He 
would read a while and then go to bed and get some 
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sleep. His mother was arriving on the early 
ue at) eae eee 

He had happened to see a copy of the Apocrypha 
in a bookshop window, and had bought it out of 
curiosity, to see who St. Thecla was. But for some 
absurd reason that apocryphal girl saint had re- 
minded him in a perverse way of Isabel. He 
did not want to be reminded of Isabel. . . . To- 
night he opened the book, read a little of the story 
of Thecla, and fell to wondering about Isabel. She 
had been going to sail for France on the eleventh. 
That was four days ago. (It was curious what a 
perfect calendar his mind unconsciously was in these 
matters: it was four days ago that he had bought 
this book, too.) Was she on shipboard now? Or 
had she impatiently gone long before, and was she 
in Paris at this moment? 

Not that it made any difference to him. .. . 

But he had a queer troubled dream that night, in 
which both Isabel and Monica figured—Isabel as 
a dim figure in the background, hiding her face, and 
Monica, warm and near and dear, holding out her 
hands to him appealingly. .. . 

The alarm clock sounded. . .. In an hour he 
must meet his mother at the station. An hour. 
Then he could go on sleeping for five minutes longer. 
. . . He wanted to finish that dream. . . . 

He was awakened by an insistent ringing of the 
door-bell, and sprang up in confusion, looking at 
his watch. Good heavens!—he had overslept nearly. 
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two hours. . . . Was that his mother now? He 
threw on a dressing-gown and went to the door. 

“Mother!” he cried out contritely. 

“Good morning, Norman. You always were a 
sleepy-head.”” She kissed him. “It’s nice to see you, 
my boy.” 

“And I didn’t meet you!” He seized her suitcase 
and packages. “How awful of me! Come in!” 

“That was all right,” she said. ‘What a nice 
place you have. As a matter of fact, I was rather 
glad you didn’t come. I went over to see the baby.” 

“Oh! You did?” 

“Yes. He’s avery nice baby, Norman. He looks 
exactly like you.” 

“You—you liked him?” 

“Of course. Now, Norman, go and have your 
bath and get dressed, and I’ll get some breakfast.” 

“I’m sorry, Mother—I’m afraid there’s not a 
thing in the house.” 

“T brought everything. I stopped at a delicates- 
sen. Go along, I'll find the kitchen. You're still 
half asleep. You need a good cup of coffee.” 

It wasn’t quite the way he had expected it to be. 
. . - But then, nothing ever was, he reflected as he 
hurried through his bath and into his clothes. She 
had simply and calmly walked in and taken posses- 
Sion) 3 a's 

“Are you almost ready?” 

“Yes, Mother. In three minutes.” 
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He could smell the appetizing odors of bacon and 
coffee. 

“All right. DH put the eggs in.” 

That was just like her. ... 

He felt half admiring and half resentful of such 
a mother. 


CHAPTER IV: ’Ware Women 


T breakfast, when Mrs. Overbeck had satisfied 
herself that her son’s stomach was being prop- 
erly ministered to, they talked—Norman with some 
caution and embarrassment, but she with apparent 
ease. It gave Norman a queer feeling. One would 
not have thought from her manner that there was 
anything unusual, let alone irregular, in his situation. 
She inquired briefly and casually about Isabel (whom 
she referred to quite familiarly by that name, instead 
of by any hostile circumlocutions) , and Norman was 
relieved to find that he need not make any further 
explanation in regard to her. His mother appeared 
to take Isabel’s going to Paris for granted... . 
She commented on Mrs. Case and her daughters. 
“They seemed rather flustered at my visit,” she said. 
“They are all very fond of the baby,” she added. 

“Yes, they are,” he said. 

“By the way,” she remarked, ‘‘they asked me 
something about your wife’s health.” 

To be sure—he hadn’t warned his mother of that 
protective fiction. 

“Oh,” he said, ‘I’m supposed to be married, you 
know—on account of the baby. I told them I had 
a sick wife in Colorado. You didn’t say anything 
that would give me away, by any chance?” 
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“Why, no, I think not. I didn’t discuss you with 
them. I just pretended not to notice the question, 
and went on talking about the baby. But you might 
have told me, Norman. You didn’t write me any- 
thing. All I know is what Dr. Zerneke has told me.”’ 

“(Oh—you’ve seen Dr. Zerneke too?” 

“Not yet. I mean what she wrote to me.” 

He might have known. Doubtless his mother and 
Dr. Zerneke had been in correspondence about him 
all along. He seemed to sniff a maternal conspiracy. 

“What did she say about me?” he demanded. 

“Oh, just that you were well, and about your 
work.” 

‘What did she say about my work?” 

“She said you’d got a new job that paid more 
money. I was glad to hear that. I didn’t see how 
you could live on thirty dollars a week in Chicago.” 

She hadn’t known, then, about his losing that 
other job. He felt relieved. 

“How is Lucinda?” he asked. He had already 
inquired about the other members of the family. 

“Well, you know how Lucinda gets—in a state 
of nerves over every little thing. Her new puppy 
is lost.” 

“What!” 

“Yes, the new one she got from Schwartz’s. It 
just got out of the house about ten days ago and 
disappeared.” 

“I remember. It had a black spot or something.” 
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So Gilbert Rand was mistaken! It wasn’t con- 
cerned with him and his baby, Lucinda’s state of 
nerves. Only her dog—of course. .. . 

“She’s thinking of coming on while I’m here.” 

“No!” said Norman in helpless protest. 

“Oh, well, you might as well let her, Norman. 
There’s plenty of room here. And your baby will 
take her mind off her lost puppy.” 

“Oh, then, by all means let’s have her,” said Nor- 
man ironically. “If my baby can assuage her 
grief—!” 

His irony was lost on his mother—as usual. 
“Yes,” she said, “I think it would do her good.” 

She had brought along her sewing-kit, and after 
breakfast sat down to do the curtains, which she 
had somehow already discovered in his bureau. 

“Now don’t let me interfere with your usual pro- 
gram,” she said. ‘‘Just go ahead and do whatever 
you want todo. And don’t let me keep any of your 
friends away.” 

He didn’t like to tell her that he hadn’t made any 
friends. . . . Really, he ought to bring somebody 
home, or she would think he was hiding them from 
her. .. . He might bring Charlie Beckett here 
some evening. Charlie was the only one at the office 
that he knew at all... . 

“T really don’t know many people yet,” he con- 
fessed. “I’ve been so busy. I did get acquainted 
a little when I was living over at Mrs. Czermak’s 
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place—but that’s about all. And of course there’s 
Dr. Zerneke. I’ve invited her to go out to dinner 
with us to-night, by the way.” 

“Yes, I’d like to meet her. And now go on out 
somewhere if you want to. These curtains, and the 
dishes, will occupy me till dinner-time.” 

“But I can’t have you washing my dishes, 
Mother,” said Norman, scandalized. 

“Tt won’t be the first time I’ve washed your 
dishes,” she said. 

“Tl do them myself,” he said. ‘“You’re my 
guest.” 

“Don’t be silly, Norman. Run along and leave 
me alone here for a while.” 

And after some feeble protest, he did. . . . He 
went over to Mrs. Czermak’s. 

“Well,” he asked her, ‘“‘what do you think of my 
mother ?” 

She looked at him in a frightened way. 

‘Tell me,” she begged, “‘is she going to take the 
baby away?” 

“Take the baby away!” Norman echoed. ‘Why, 
of course not!’’ And then he added, wonderingly: 
“T never thought of—such a thing.” 

No, but now that he did think of it, it didn’t seem 
so impossible. If she wanted to, she would be hard 
to stop. 

“Why, did she say anything—when she was 
here?” he asked. 

“It wasn’t what she said. But I’m afraid!’ said 
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Mrs. Czermak, and led the way to the nursery. She 
lifted the sleeping child from his bed and held him 
close in her arms. “I don’t want her to take him 
away!” she said. 

“Oh, well,” said Norman reassuringly, “I’m sure 
she hasn’t any such idea.” 

But that evening, at dinner with his mother and 
Dr. Zerneke in the quiet restaurant he had selected, 
he was troubled by that thought... . 

Well, wasn’t it what he had once gone home to 
propose?’—that she take his child to raise! ... 
Yes, but that was ages ago. It was the last thing 
in the world that he wanted, now, to have his son 
brought up by his family in Vickley. 

He was a little shocked to realize how much he 
had changed his mind, in the last six weeks. . . . 

And another thing, that evening at dinner, 
bothered him—the sense that his mother and Dr. 
Zerneke were already too well acquainted—that Dr. 
Zerneke was her friend and ally, rather than his. 
. . . There was an air of implicit secret understand- 
ing between them—an understanding concerning 
him. 

What were these two women up to? 

Yet it was the first time they had met, and they 
were of such different kinds! They were only trying 
hard to be polite to one another. All they had in 
common, after all, was a feminine conviction of his 
masculine helplessness when it came to babies. . . . 


CHAPTER V: As Usual 


HEN Norman’s mother had been there less 
than a week, he had settled down to a some- 
what fretful but unprotesting acceptance of her 
presence. She had got him an efficient cleaning 
woman; she had sewed buttons on his shirts, and 
bought him a needed supply of socks and handker- 
chiefs. She waked him in the morning to the kind 
of breakfast he had always had at home. It was 
no use trying to regard her as a guest. She slipped 
easily into the familiar, authoritative, useful and 
neglected role of mother. . .. When Charlie 
Beckett, at the office, suggested to Norman one day, 
as one bachelor to another, that they have dinner 
and go to a musical comedy together that evening, 
he called up his mother and said he wouldn’t be 
home till late—leaving her alone with no more 
thought than if he had been at home in Vickley. 
(One incident may be lightly touched upon. Nor- 
man was not much of a drinking man, but in Charlie 
Beckett’s genial company, at the place where Charlie 
took him to get some real old-fashioned beer after 
the show, he drank enough to become rather tearily 
and beerily confidential; though even then he pre- 
sented his troubles in a somewhat fictional disguise. 
‘“M’ wife ran away. Lef’ me with a baby. Nice 
little kid, too !’”"—something like that, and so unlike 
244 
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Norman in his sober senses that he preferred to 
rorget-it.< 5-2) 

His mother had written to Lucinda telling her she 
could come Saturday. “Just for a few days,” she 
explained to Norman. . . . She herself had not 
said how long she was going to stay; but on Monday 
she had brought home from the station a second. 
suitcase which she had checked there on her arrival, 
and he guessed that she intended to remain at least a 
fortnight. Well, there was nothing to complain of, 
surely, in this; he had invited her to come—and he 
couldn’t say that she was in his way. She did make 
him comfortable. Nevertheless her motherly pres- 
ence secretly and unreasonably irritated him. But 
that was no new thing, either. He had been secretly 
irritated at her for the last several years. . . . So 
that everything was much as it had always been. 

Once, only, there flashed into his mind the curious 
tale that Gilbert Rand had told him about his father. 
He hadn’t exactly doubted the story—he had taken 
its truth for granted; but in a certain sense he had 
not really believed it. How can one believe such 
things about one’s parents? He wondered, now, if 
his mother had guessed what was going on? And if 
she had guessed, had she sat there calmly, sewing 
buttons on her husband’s shirts, knowing that he 
would get over what ailed him sooner or later? Or 
had she never dreamed of such a thing? It was 
hard to make his mother out—impossible, now, to 
tell what she knew or thought... . 
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She saw the baby every day, and one evening 
they went together. If her alien presence exercised 
a constraint on Mrs. Czermak and her family, she 
appeared placidly unaware of it. She was friendly 
enough with them; they were formal with her— 
still suspicious, it seemed, of her intentions regard- 
ing the baby. Norman was ill at ease too, during 
this visit. . . . And thereby occurred a second and 
still more disturbing incident in Norman’s relations 
with Monica. 

It was a rainy evening, late in the week, and he 
had ’phoned for a taxi to take them back home. As 
they were getting into the taxi, his mother remem- 
bered that she had left her bag in the nursery; and 
he went back to get it. Monica found it for him, and 
came down to the door with him. It was the first time 
they had been alone together since that night of the 
kiss, and they were both embarrassed. Doubtless it 
was this embarrassment which provoked him to a 
silly speech. As they passed the door of his old 
room, he remarked: “I suppose you’re bringing 
morning coffee to somebody else now?” 

She looked at him reproachfully, and they halted 
outside the room. ‘Do you think so?” she said. 
She turned the knob. ‘“See—it’s still empty—wait- 
ing for you to come back.” And somehow or other 
they were there together in that empty room, with 
the door slowly swinging shut behind them. As it 
swung shut, the shadows closed in and obliterated 
the light from the flickering gas-jet in the hall. In 
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the darkness Norman’s hand touched Monica’s 
hungrily. And this time he was not suprised that 
next moment they were in one another’s arms. 

No, he was not surprised. Monica no longer 
seemed to him a child. And he knew that he 
wanted this—her arms about him, her kisses on his 
mouth. He wanted it all so much that he couldn’t 
think of anything else at the moment. 

“Darling !”? he whispered. 

Then, in the darkness, she whispered to him: “I 
can’t stand it, Norman! I want you too much! I 
don’t care if you are married! ... 

“Now you know!” And her mouth passionately 
met his again. 

“Do you want me?” she whispered. 

And what could a young man answer but— 

“Yes, of course I do!” 

“Then come back and live with us again—and 
don’t let her take the baby away!” she whispered 
pleadingly. 

“We'll talk about it later,” he said, half brought 
back to sanity by this alien note ... half aware 
that this was all mad folly, until her kiss dizzied his 
senses again. ... 

“You must go, now, dear,” she said presently, 
pushing him gently out. 

“Good Lord!” thought Norman, as he ran down 
to the waiting taxi. 


CuapTer VI: Night Thoughts 


E could not get to sleep for a long time. 
H Of course, he could not take Monica’s pro- 
posal seriously. They had both been a little mad. 
She hadn’t known what she was saying. She didn’t 
really mean it. He couldn’t take advantage of a 
young girl’s romantic emotions. It would be simply 
too caddish. . . . The best thing to do would be to 
ignore the incident. Yes, the next time they met 
he would just behave as though nothing had hap- 
pened. No doubt she would be grateful and re- 
lieved: *. 15.5 

This mood of chivalry lasted for perhaps three 
quarters of an hour, when abruptly his thoughts 
took another turn. He had a sudden vision of her 
looking at him with scornful eyes. Women didn’t 
appreciate that kind of masculine chivalry. It would 
hurt her pride, and she would despise him. . 

Well, what could he say to her? Not, after their 
kisses to-night, that he didn’t really care for her 
that much. . . . It would bea lie... . 

Well, if he felt that way, why not take her up? 

The trouble was that it was impracticable. He 
couldn’t go to live there again. Mrs. Case would 
have something to say about that. She had fore- 
seen this very situation. A realistic mother, Mrs. 
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Case. . . . No, it wouldn’t do at all. Agreeable as 
Monica’s proposal was, as a young man of the world 
he had to realize that it must be foregone. . . . 

To be sure, he had this apartment. And after his 
mother had gone back to Vickley— 

Yes, why not? 

Monica, he told himself, was old enough to know 
what she was doing. He wasn’t exactly seducing 
her. She had made the offer herself. And he would 
be a fooltosayno.... 

He played in imagination with the idea, and it 
was infinitely alluring. 

Of course, he must not let Monica enter into this 
relationship with any false romantic ideas of its 
seriousness. He would have to make it clear to her 
that it was just—well, a temporary and passing sort 
On thing. .°.. 

If Monica were older, and had had more experi- 
ence in the ways of the world, she would take all this 
for granted. But that was not the case. And the 
thought of making these explanations to her was 
not very pleasant. 

As a matter of fact, it would all be terribly serious 
to her. She would be committing a sin, for the sake 
of their love. Because she thought he was a married 
man. .. . It was hardly fair to her. . 

But if he told her the truth, she would want him to 
marry her. . . 

That, of course, was entirely out of the question. 
The deception would have to be kept up—or else, 
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for that idea didn’t please his imagination, he would 
have to make clear to her why he didn’t want to get 
married. : 4 sim 

He could imagine her saying reproachfully: ‘You 
mean—you don’t want to get married to me!” 

Well, all right, take it that way. He supposed he 
would get married some day. But he had no inten- 
tion of doing so for along time... . 

“But why don’t you want to marry me, Norman?” 

What could he answer to that? He might say 
that this wasn’t really love. . . . But she would in- 
dignantly deny that. And she would be right, so 
far as she was concerned. It really was love, with 
her. . . . And what was it with him? He remem- 
bered how he had walked up and down in front of 
her house, wanting desperately to go in and see her. 
. . . If he had felt that way about a young woman 
of his own social class, would he have doubted 
whether it was love? . . . Yes—that was why he 
was subjecting his emotions to so brutal an inquisi- 
tion: because she was a stenographer and the daugh- 
ter of a woman who ran a rooming-house! That 
was why he must not permit himself to think of this 
as love! Madness, folly, a young man’s casual 
amusement, a convenience, a chance not to be passed 
up—call it anything but love! But what was the 
truth? 

He wanted her. He liked her. He was happy 
in her presence. He thought about her all the 
time . . . the curve of her mouth, the tilt of her 
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chin, the steady look out of her eyes, the way she 
tossed back her bobbed hair, the smoothness of her 
arms, the poise of her young body—he knew these 
charms by heart. . . . Wasn’t that love? 

Oh, not so romantic and poetic as some sorts of 
love, perhaps. But it was real. Oh, it was real 
enough! 

And yet he didn’t want to marry her. 

Well, and why didn’t he? Simply because she 
wasn’t the sort of girl he had ever thought of 
marrying. Because she was a stenographer. Be- 
cause her mother ran a rooming-house. Because 
her family was poor. Because she had none of the 
airs and graces of his own familiar middle-class 
world. . . » And because he was an Overbeck of 
Vickley. 

Perhaps it was mere snobbishness. . . . But still 
—could he and a girl of such a different background 
get along together as man and wife? 

That, however, implied that he still belonged to 
Vickley. He reminded himself that he had actually 
left all that sort of thing behind him. He wasn’t 
his father’s son, any more. He could marry any- 
body he liked. . . . And what could be a more ap- 
propriate wife for a struggling young man of uncer- 
tain prospects than a girl like Monica, able to take 
care of herself and make the best of narrow cir- 
cumstances? It wasn’t at all a question of her fitting 
into his world, but of his fitting into hers! And the 
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answer to that seemed to be the fact that he had been 
very happy living there at her house... . 

He hastily summoned up in his mind the differ- 
ences between them. Her lack of education. .. . 
He was interested in art and ideas, in abstractions 
which she would never be able to understand. . . . 
Not, indeed, that most girls cared much for art and 
ideas; but at least some girls knew how to talk about 
themi=*3 

It did not seem to him, just now, to matter 
greatly. After all, one did not marry a wife for the 
sake of intellectual conversation. And Monica was 
no goose, either. She had a sensible little head on 
her young shoulders. And her own struggle with 
poverty had taught her what life was. . . . When 
she knew the truth about his child—she wouldn’t be 
shocked: 2°39 

His mother might not like such a match, but she 
would have to accept it. . . . He was running his 
life to suit himself, not his family. . . . If he and 
Monica could be happy together, what else mat- 
tered? 

Abruptly there flashed into his mind what his 
friend Hal would say about such a marriage. ‘“‘Nos- 
talgia de la boue.’ He had always chaffed Norman 
with having a common, earthy streak in him—just 
because, before he too had fallen under the spell of 
Hal’s ethereal inamorata, he had entertained a suff- 
ciently realistic college-boy passion for a pretty 
young waitress in Boston. . . . Well, his affair with 
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that girl had probably been healthier than his and 
Hal’s mooning over that art-struck vixen Isabel. 
. . - Homesickness for the mud? Possibly. If he 
hadn’t been an Overbeck from Vickley, he’d prob- 
ably have married that waitress back in Cambridge. 
It was shame at finding that he couldn’t take that 
affair as lightly as the young-gentlemanly code de- 
manded, that had made him break off with her. He 
had never told anybody but Hal how he really felt 
about that girl; and Hal had only laughed at him. 
3ut she had given him a taste of simple, earthy young 
love, reckless and sweet; and it was the memory, 
somewhere in the back of his mind, of her unhesitat- 
ing and passionate surrender, that had made him so 
afraid of Monica. Well, he had been his father’s 
son at Cambridge; he couldn’t marry his waitress 
sweetheart. But he could marry Monica now—if 
he was really free from Vickley. Nostalgia de la 
boue? Say rather homesickness for the honest, 
fragrant earth! In Isabel he had had enough deal- 
ings with the unattainable stars; and in his Vickley 
fiancée, with the middle region of respectable com- 
promise... . 

Vickley would hear about his marriage with Mon- 
ica, of course; and Vickley would think it a final deg- 
radation. Vickley would take it as his surrender 
of any hope of ever making good and coming back. 
Well, let them! He did not want to go back to 
Vickley. And if marrying Monica prevented that, 
so much the better! 
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There was nothing about Monica’s family that he 
really need be ashamed of. They were self-respect- 
ing, hard-working people. He had liked them all. 
. . . Something Dr. Zerneke had said, when she was 
scolding him, came into his mind: “If one of those 
girls were your wife, your behavior would be admi- 
rable.” Well, why shouldn’t Monica become his 
wife? 

Yes, why not tell her the truth and ask her to 
marry him? 

But he would rather wait until his mother had 
gone back to Vickley. . . . And it wasn’t a thing 
to be decided on impulse. He would take the rest 
of the week to think it over... . 

A week to think it over. . . . And he fell asleep 
to dream of happiness in Monica’s passionate young 
aims. Ji 


CHAPTER VII: A Letter 


E was unusually gay at breakfast, and went 

whistling to his office. . . . Of course, he 

must not tell Monica just yet; but he might manage 

a reassuring touch or word when he went in the 

evening with his mother to see the baby. . . . His 

imagination was busy with thoughts of their life to- 
GOEL, «os 

But something happened that day to disturb the 
happy tenor of his thoughts. 

In the afternoon there was a telephone call from 
Dr. Zerneke. 

“T’ve just had a letter from Isabel,” she said. 

“From Paris?” he asked. 

“No. From Michigan.” 

“But I supposed she had sailed a week or more 
ago!” 

“Tt seems that she hasn’t. And this letter con- 
cerns you. In fact, it’s really intended for you. 
I’m sending it special delivery to your apartment. 
It’s something you’ll probably want to discuss with 
your mother.” 

“But what in the world—?” 

“You'll find out when you read her letter.” And 
that was all she would say. 

What could Isabel have to say to him? She 
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hadn’t decided that she wanted to keep the baby 
after all? Girls, he knew, did sometimes change 
their minds about such things. But it was too late— 
the baby was his, now. And it was going to stay his. 

But he did not allow himself to think about it. 
He was working with Charlie Beckett on the Pear- 
son account—an important job—and it needed all 
his attention. Charlie seemed to like his ideas. . . . 

““Here’s a letter for you,” said his mother, when 
he came home that afternoon. 

“Oh, thanks,” he said. “Something from Dr. Zer- 
neke.”’ 

He went into his room, tore open the envelope 
nervously, put aside Dr. Zerneke’s accompanying 
note, and glanced rapidly through the sheets covered 
with Isabel’s tiny handwriting. . . . But it was a 
long and prolix letter, and this rapid survey told him 
nothing, so he dropped into a comfortable chair, 
lighted a cigarette, and began it again at the be- 
ginning in a more leisurely manner: 

“Dear Dr. Martha— 

“T’ve delayed my sailing for a few weeks, because 
I seem to need a longer rest before my ocean trip. 
I should have taken your advice and stayed another 
week in the hospital, I realize now. But I expect 
to be all right in another week or so. 

‘In the meantime, since signing over the baby to 
Norman, I’ve had plenty of time to think about it, 
and I feel that perhaps I ought to make a suggestion. 
You will, of course, use your own discretion in pass- 
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ing it on. If it’s out of place, please throw this 
in the wastebasket and forget about it. 

“T hadn’t, of course, realized that Norman was as 
much interested in the baby as all that. When he 
didn’t come to see me at the hospital any more, I 
thought he had gone back to Vickley and dropped 
the matter entirely. It was really quite a shock 
to get those documents. I saw that I had done him 
an injustice. (It really makes me a little ashamed 
of my own lack of the proper parental instincts. 
Norman and my baby! It seems very odd, and 
rather sweet. He will make a nice father.) 

“I feel awkward about making my suggestion. 
Not knowing anything about any other plans he may 
have, I can’t be sure my idea is not an unwelcome 
impertinence. If the girl in Vickley, the one he was 
engaged to, is going to marry him anyway and take 
the baby, then of course you won't say anything to 
him about this. But Roberta writes me that he is 
living in Chicago now, so perhaps the Vickley en- 
gagement is all off.—You see, I’m very much in the 
dark about it all. You didn’t tell me anything; and 
I suppose it’s really none of my business. But it 
occurs to me that it may be almost as embarrassing 
for a man to have an illegitimate baby as for a girl. 
And I can’t forget that under those circumstances 
he was generous and considerate enough to offer to 
marry me. I appreciated the offer, but since I wasn’t 
going to keep the baby there was no reason for ac- 
cepting it. But now that he has the baby, per- 
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haps I ought to make him a similar offer. It would 
be, of course, and you must make that clear to him, 
only a legal fiction for his and the child’s benefit. 
I would go on to Paris immediately, and he could 
divorce me for desertion; or if he wanted the divorce 
more quickly, so as to marry somebody else, then I 
could get a divorce in Paris as soon as I had estab- 
lished my residence there. And as a divorced man 
he would be in a less awkward position about the 
baby. I only make it as a suggestion. 

“T tried to paint when I first got here, but gave 
it up. I shouldn’t have attempted any work so 
soon. But it was a reaction from the hospital atmos- 
phere, and the sense of being a failure when my milk 
gave out—I wanted to do something I was equal to 
doing. But I shall have to wait a while longer—Art 
is off me for the present. The truth is, I feel dis- 
couraged. But in Paris, I know, it will all come 
back. 

“I keep wondering about Norman and the baby. 
I had no idea he was going to be such a Tolstoian 
saint, and atone for the sin of his youth in that 
fashion! And did his family throw him out when 
the scandal broke, the way mine did? You might 
tell a fellow something about it all! Anyway, if my 
suggestion should be accepted, I’ll be glad to stop in 
Chicago for a day on my way to New York, and 
fix it up accordingly with him. 

“I’m not trying to thank you for all you’ve done 
for me—you and St. Thecla. I'll try to say it with 
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paint in Paris. I hope Norman won't take too long 
to decide, so I can have it off my mind and go with an 
easy conscience. 
“Faithfully yours, 
“TsABEL Drury.” 


Norman laid down the letter and whispered bit- 
terly to himself: 
“She can go to hell!” 


CuapTerR VIII: A Sociological Interlude 


R. ZERNEKE had suggested that he would 
want to discuss this matter with his mother. 
But that was just what he did not want to do. 

“T’ve something to attend to,” he said. ‘Would 
you mind going to dinner and to see the baby alone 
this evening ?” 

“Of course not. I'll get myself a bite right here. 
Just run along.” 

He hurried out, saying that he would be back late 
that evening. 

He tried to get Dr. Zerneke on the telephone, 
but she was not in. Probably she would be, he 
reflected, at ten o’clock. He would go around to see 
her then. 

He did not want to go back to his apartment. His 
mother would notice his nervous manner, and won- 
der what was the matter. (Though she never asked 
any questions—that was one comfort.) 

He walked in Lincoln Park for an hour or two. 
What he felt like doing was to sit down and write 
Isabel a cold and decisive rejection of her proposal. 
He framed and re-framed that letter in his mind. 
In one of the versions it went like this: 

“Dear Isabel—Thank you for your kind offer. 
You had your own reasons for rejecting mine, and I 
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have mine for rejecting yours. I wish you success 
in your artistic career. Sincerely yours.” 

Another version ran: “Dear Isabel—I have no 
desire to be made respectable. Your offer is de- 
clined.” 

As a matter of fact, none of these versions were as 
epigrammatic as he could have wished, or did any- 
thing like justice to his feelings. 

He was, of course, at a disadvantage. She had 
not addressed him directly. He might write an in- 
formal letter to Dr. Zerneke, and ask her to send 
iton. It might begin: ‘(Dear Dr. Zerneke—You tell 
me that Isabel Drury has offered to marry me, in 
order to simplify matters in regard to my child. 
Well, a great deal of water has flowed under the 
bridge since I made a similar offer to her. In the 
meantime I have the child, and the marital farce 
seems quite unnecessary.” Something as casual and 
unemotional as that. . 

But he ought to talk to somebody before he wrote 
toher. Not hismother—no. And Dr. Zerneke was 
the only other person he could talk to about it. 

Would she urge him—he wondered suddenly— 
to accept Isabel’s proposal? For the sake of the 
child? That had been her reason for everything so 
far. His own feelings were never considered in 
tire tleast:® «4s 

Of course, marriage with Isabel would (along 
with his acknowledgment of paternity) legitimate 
his son, according to the laws of the State of Illinois. 
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He knew that. He had looked it up at the Crerar 
library. In California, subsequent marriage of the 
parents wasn’t necessary for legitimation; the child 
would be legitimated simply by his taking it into his 
home and treating it as if it were legitimate. In 
New Mexico a process in court sufficed. In New 
York, on the other hand, under English common 
law, subsequent marriage did not legitimate the 
child—though perhaps the original relationship 
could be legally construed as a common-law mar- 
riage. It was all helter-skelter and ridiculous—like 
the divorce laws. But he happened to live in Illinois. 
It would make a difference. 

He wondered why his father hadn’t suggested it. 
. . « He had known, of course, that Isabel had re- 
fused. Had he taken that as final? It wasn’t like 
him, to let anybody’s wishes stand in the way of 
what he thought correct and proper. There must 
have been some other reason. . .. To be sure, 
now that the scandal was out, marriage with Isabel 
wouldn’t make the thing any more decent in the 
eyes of Vickley. But it would settle the legitimacy 
question. His son could never be called a Nor- 
man choked on the word even in his thoughts. . . . 

Irrelevantly and bitterly, he reflected that it might 
have been kinder to his son to let him be adopted in 
the first place by some married couple. He would 
never, then, have known the secret of his birth. 
He would have considered himself the son of Mr. 
and Mrs. whoever they were. ., . 
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But no, he would have found out, some time. And 
then he would always have wondered who his real 
father was. ... Yes, and his mother, too, of 
COMESE of . 

It occurred to Norman that he mustn’t let his son 
grow up with a resentment against his mother for 
deserting him. A story would have to be concocted 
that wouldn’t hurt his feelings. . . . Norman re- 
membered what Gilbert had said that time—about 
hypocrisy. Yes, that was the way it started. Well, 
there was a good deal to be said for hypocrisy, after 
all. It made things so much simpler. 

He looked at his watch. He hadn’t had any 
dinner, and it was nearly nine o'clock. That was 
silly. He would go and get something to eat. 

But instead, he went to the Crerar library. 

Some people, in their troubles, solace themselves 
with drink, others with statistics. 

Besides, Norman was a lawyer—or had been. 
What he had so far seen of the legal attempts to 
deal with the problems of illegitimacy only reén- 
forced his secret contempt for Law. But in his re- 
cent reading he had come across approving refer- 
ences to recent legislation in Norway and Sweden, by 
which children born out of wedlock were given, en- 
tirely or almost, the same rights as others. He was 
thumbing over the card catalogue looking for infor- 
mation on this Scandinavian Utopia, when he came 
upon the title: ‘“Marriage Laws in Soviet Russia.” 


“Well, let’s see how the Bolsheviks handle this 
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thing,” he said to himself, and turned in a slip for 
the pamphlet. 

He glanced through its pages rapidly. Ah! Sec- 
tion 133. Note I. “Children descending from par- 
ents who are not married have equal rights with 
those descending from parents living in registered 
marriage.” He read on. Section 140 required an 
unmarried woman who becomes pregnant to give no- 
tice to the Bureau of Vital Statistics “not later than 
three months before the birth of her child,” together 
with the name and address of the father. Section 
141 provided that upon receipt of the notice, the 
Bureau should issue a citation upon the man named, 
who would have two weeks in which to deny pater- 
nity. Further sections dealt with the court inquiry 
by which paternity should be established. The man 
held liable as father was to be held responsible for 
his share in the expenses of gestation, delivery, and 
maintenance of the child... . 

Norman felt a little disappointed. This did not 
seem so frightfully revolutionary. A court process 
to determine paternity was no new thing in the his- 
tory of the world. He remembered one in Vickley 
last winter—he had gone to Magistrate Cooley’s 
court out of curiosity. A girl had charged a neigh- 
boring storekeeper with being the father of her 
child. Under cross-examination she broke down and 
confessed that it was really not he but a young fel- 
low out of a job. She wanted a father for her child 
who could support it properly. . . . Norman won- 
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dered if things like that happened in Soviet Russia. 
Human nature being what it was, he didn’t see why 
not! 

He turned the pages of the pamphlet idly, and 
his glance rested on this passage: ‘160. Children 
have no right to the property of their parents, nor 
parents to the property of their children. 161. 
Parents shall be bound to provide board and main- 
tenance for their minor children and for children 
who are indigent and unable to work.” That re- 
minded him— in Soviet Russia, he had heard, there 
was a different kind of economic system, which left 
nothing much for anybody to inherit. That, of 
course, would simplify this whole matter of legiti- 
macy. It was in order to protect the inheritance 
rights of the legal family that illegitimate children 
had been so cruelly penalized the world over. He 
remembered a lecture to that effect at law school. 
And these Bolsheviks weren’t concerned with de- 
fending property rights. That was the real differ- 
ence between Moscow and Vickley. If there weren’t 
any inheritance rights involved, there wasn’t any 
reason to deny their human rights to children born 
out of wedlock—nothing to make a fuss about at all! 

But he wasn’t living in poverty-stricken and revo- 
lutionary Russia. He was living in prosperous 
America, where the legal family had property rights 
to be defended against the claims of bastards. That 
was, it occurred to him, the real reason why he was 
now an outcast from Vickley respectability. If men 
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were permitted to do what he had done, what would 
become of the Family, in its legal, sacred, property- 
inheriting sense? It would mean red ruin and the 
breaking up of close-corporation homes, to be sure. 
. . . And his father—Norman could appreciate now 
the old man’s grim idealism—he was battling stub- 
bornly against his own respectable Vickley world, 
attempting to bring his grandson into that close cor- 
poration in spite of a bar sinister. .. . 

“Board and maintenance” —that was all that Nor- 
man himself, set adrift from family protection, could 
seriously hope to offer his son: that, and his mere 
paternal love and companionship. He had no longer 
any illusions about the possibility of any great suc- 
cess in the advertising business—he would do well if 
he hung on to his job. And that was all he really 
wanted to give the boy, if the truth were told—an 
upbringing, and then freedom to make what he 
wanted to of his life! But J. J. Overbeck could 
offer his grandson the prospect not merely of a legal 
career, but of lordship in the small town of Vickley: 
a snug income from rents, mortgages, government 
bonds, and steel securities—and, with these, pride 
and power. 

Which would the boy choose? 

But at two months of age, the boy had no choice. 
Norman had to choose for him. . . . He might 
make it easy for his father, by marrying Isabel be- 
fore she sailed for France. That, of course, was 
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what Dr. Zerneke would want him to do. For the 
child’s sake. 

No! 

He would be damned if he would marry that 
gitl—to make his son one of the little lords of 
Vickley. 

He looked up at the library clock, 

Five minutes of ten. 

He would tell Dr. Zerneke that there were 
limits to what a father should be asked to do. 


CuarTer IX: On Taking a Girl at Her Word 
R. ZERNEKE was in when he arrived, and 


the coffee was steaming. 

“How is your mother enjoying her visit?” she 
asked, pouring him a cup. 

“All right, I guess.” He drank his coffee at a 
gulp. “Well, I’ve read Isabel’s letter. . . .” 

“Ves 22 

“T want to know what you think.” 

“What does your mother say?” 

“T haven’t asked her. . . . And I’m not going 
tol 
Dr. Zerneke shrugged her shoulders. “I really 
don’t want to get mixed up in this,” she said. 

“But you can tell me what you think!” 

“And be blamed afterwards. . . .” 

“T’ve got to talk it over with somebody!” 

“There’s your mother,” she reminded him. 

“But you know Isabel, and she doesn’t!” 

‘Well, the only thing I feel like advising you is— 
not to do anything rash.” 

‘Such as what?” 

“Such as taking Isabel at her word in a hurry, 
without having a chance to think it all over.’ 

“You don’t want me to marry her?” he asked, in 
surprise. 
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“I don’t care whether you marry her or not. 
That’s entirely up to you.” 

“I’m glad you feel that way about it,” he said. “I 
thought you’d say I ought to do it.”’ 

His relief was so plain that she went on, with a 
smile: “We don’t advise girls, in similar circum- 
stances, to marry the fathers of their children—not, 
I mean, just to be made respectable; I should think 
the same considerations would apply to a man. 
After all, you’ve gone through the worst of it, now.” 

“Of course,” he said, “‘it isn’t just me. Marry- 
ing her would serve to legitimate my son—and 
nothing else, in this state, will.” 

“That doesn’t matter so much,” said Dr. Zer- 
neke. “In fact, I don’t think it matters at all, the 
way things have been arranged. It’s a mere legal 
quibble. Socially speaking, an illegitimate child is 
one whose father does not give him his name, sup- 
port and protection. Your child is very well pro- 
vided for in all those respects. He’s merely lacking 
a mother. But that is scarcely a reason for your 
marrying Isabel, when there are other girls in the 
world.” 

“Then what would be a reason for my marrying 
her?” he asked. 

“Tf you were in love with each other, that would 
be a fairly good reason,” said Dr. Zerneke. 

Norman laughed, a little grimly. ‘Then it’s en- 
tirely out of the question,” he said. ‘‘Because we’re 
not. Not inthe least. Besides, that isn’t the prop- 
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osition to be considered. She says very plainly in 
her letter that it would be only a matter of legal 
form. A marital farce, she calls it. We would 
never live together. She would go on to Paris, and 
get a divorce.” 

The argument was not going quite as he had ex- 
pected. In fact, it was almost as if he were arguing 
in favor of Isabel’s plan. 

“You would be quite willing that it should be only 
a matter of form?” Dr. Zerneke asked. 

“T certainly shouldn’t think of trying to persuade 
her to make it a real marriage—if that’s what you 
mean!” 

“You wouldn’t?” 

“Of course not. We talked all that out, the 
time I went to see her at the hospital. She doesn’t 
want to be a wife and mother.” 

Dr. Zerneke opened a drawer and took out a 
sheet of paper. “I came across the report of our 
psychiatrist on her,” she said, ‘‘and had some of it 
copied. Would you like to see it? It might amuse 
you. We go about these things in a very scientific 
fashion nowadays.” 

He read the typewritten sheet. 

“Case H 15278. Unmarried mother who re- 
fuses to keep her child. 

“Report of Dr. A. B. Fishwanger, psychiatrist 
(extract) : 

“Her feeling of hostility toward maternity is thus 
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accounted for as a repression of the psychic conflict 
originating in her father-complex, and expressing it- 
self in her artistic ambitions. She is convinced that 
if she allowed herself to accept the full role of 
motherhood, she would never get a chance to be an 
artist. Something might undoubtedly be said for 
this view on strictly realistic grounds. But it would 
be truer to say that if she allowed herself to become 
interested in her child, she might stop wanting to be 
an artist. ‘This is what she is really afraid of. If 
her child had been born in wedlock, she would 
probably have rebelled a little at her fate, and then 
settled down, as the saying goes, and become a suffi- 
ciently devoted mother. But she has deliberately 
managed the affair so as to keep what she calls her 
freedom. 

“A thorough analysis, lasting over several months, 
would probably be required to resolve her psychic 
conflict, which appears to be of a very deep-seated 
nature. (To this conflict is probably due, in view 
of the absence of other findings, the premature dry- 
ing up of her milk.) A briefer analysis might have 
some considerable value, but on account of the resist- 
ance of the subject even this is out of the question.” 

“Can’t you imagine Isabel being interviewed by 
that psychiatrist?” said Dr. Zerneke, smiling. “I 
must say I rather sympathize with her. Still, it does 
throw some light on her psychology.” 

“T suppose she was in a state of conflict about 
it,” said Norman. “Still, she made up her mind. 
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You don’t think anything has happened to change 
itn 

“T think she’s probably in a very difficult situation 
just now. Undoubtedly she is finding out that she 
is more of a woman than she was willing to admit. 
Having a baby does something like that—it starts 
all the glandular secretions that create tenderness 
and devotion. She’s done her best to fight those 
feelings down, but they’re there. She can’t escape 
them. After all, it’s nothing unusual. Sometimes 
girls think beforehand that they are going to hate 
their illegitimate babies—but they generally don’t. 
And it’s quite the ordinary thing for a girl who has 
given her baby away to be sorry she’s done it.” 

“But she doesn’t say she’s sorry,” Norman ob- 
jected. 

“T think that might possibly be read between the 
lines.” 

“Tt never occurred to me. You think she wants 
her baby ?” 

‘I can’t pretend to speak for her. But that might 
be one explanation of her offer.” 

“Not if she were going on to Paris,” said Nor- 

man. 

“She might not go on to Paris, then.” 

“But she says definitely that she would!” 

‘“‘No doubt she means it. But how do you know 
what would happen to you two young people after 
you get married? You both have families. They 
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would have something to say about it. You might 
find yourselves boxed up in a house together the rest 
of your lives. That’s why I suggest that you think 
twice about marrying her.” 

“I see what you mean. But if I went up to 
Michigan and we were quietly married there—who 
would know about it?” 

“All the newspapers in the United States, I ex- 
pect. And your mother is here, as you seem to 
forget. You couldn’t marry without telling her.” 

“I could make some business excuse for my trip 
to Michigan. She wouldn’t know till it was all 
over, and Isabel on the boat. Then it would be 
too late for our families to interfere.” 

“Do as you please. But don’t expect me to be 
surprised if Isabel comes back with you from Michi- 
gan to meet your mother.” 

“Aren’t you rather cynical, Dr. Zerneke? I 
think I could trust her. I’m sure of it.” 

“T’m not suggesting that she has any intention of 
double-crossing you. That’s not the point. If she 
came back with you it would be because you had in- 
vited her to.” 

“But why should I do that?” he asked coldly. 

“You were in love with her once. And she’s your 
child’s mother. It would be the most natural thing 
in the world.” 

“You really think she’d stay with me if I asked 
her ?” 
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‘Do you really want her to stay? Then the only 
way to find out is to ask her. If that’s what you 
want.” 

“Tt wouldn’t really mean giving up her career,” 
said Norman reflectively. ‘There would be time 
enough for that, later.” 

“Tt would be a decisive step, for her. I doubt if 
she’ll have any career, if she marries you now. But 
that is her own lookout. It’s nothing for you to 
worry about—except as it might mean having a dis- 
contented wife on your hands in Vickley.” 

“Why in Vickley ?” 

“Can you support a wife on your present job?” 

“T suppose not. She’d have to work.” 

“Has she ever done any work?” 

“You don’t think I ought to marry her ?” 

“T’m not trying to run your affairs for you, Nor- 
man. But I think you ought to understand what 
you may be getting into. Isabel is probably feeling 
much more like a mother than an artist, just now. 
If you want to capture her, this is undoubtedly your 
chance. And in justice to her, I don’t think you 
ought to accept her offer unless you are willing to 
urge her to make it a real marriage. But that is 
not a thing you can do out of mere generosity to her 
—nor is it really necessary to do because of the child. 
It all depends on how you feel about her. Do you 
want her as your wife?—That’s the real question, 
Norman. I don’t know how you feel about that.” 

Norman rose and walked up and down the room. 
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‘All this is new to me,” he said. “I can’t quite be- 
lieve it.” 

“Take your time and think it over. Talk to your 
mother about it.” 

“That would mean taking the whole family into 
my confidence. I don’t want any more family con- 
ferences. And besides, it’s something that can’t be 
delayed indefinitely.” 

“She won’t go till she hears from you. I repeat 
that the only question is, do you want her for a 
wife?” 

Norman kept on walking back and forth unhap- 
pily. 

“She’s treated me atrociously,”’ he said. 

The doctor smiled. ‘‘Now you'll have a chance to 
revenge yourself—by marrying her.” 

He paid no attention to that remark. “She 
doesn’t deserve to ever see her baby again,” he said 
bitterly. 

And, after a moment: 

“T ought to hate her!” 

““And instead, it seems, you still love her?” 

“Yes—damn her!” 

Dr. Zerneke laughed. 

“You think it’s funny, do you?’ Norman said in- 
dignantly. 

“Promise me this,’”’ said Dr. Zerneke, “that you'll 
take a week to think it over.” 

“A week?” 

Something clicked in his memory. He realized 
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that he had been going to take a week to think about 
marrying Monica... . 

“Yes. Suppose you postpone your decision till 
next Saturday—or Sunday. And then tell me what 
you’ve decided.” 

“All right,” he said meekly. 

“Till next Sunday, then.” 


CHAPTER X: Which? 


E walked in Lincoln Park for a while before 
going home. 

That damned letter from Isabel! Of course it 
had upset him. .. . 

Anyway, he oughtn’t to put any confidence in Dr. 
Zerneke’s guesses as to Isabel’s feelings about mar- 
riage. He knew Isabel as well as Dr. Zerneke did 
—better! She was incapable of being in love with 
anybody or anything except her art. She meant just 
what she had said in her letter. If he married her, 
it would be a mere formality for the child’s benefit. 
Nothing more. Why should he suppose the mar- 
riage would mean more to her? She had expressed 
herself plainly enough in her letter. Why should 
he give her an opportunity to insult him again? 

She might be a little discouraged about her art 
just now—but it was all she really cared anything 
about. She wasn’t human. She wasn’t a woman 
at all. She was what Hal had said about her in a 
poem—she was a pixie . . . or a leafy shadow in 
the spring moonlight that seemed like a girl until 
one tried to clasp it in one’s arms... . 

Monica was real. Monica was a true flesh-and- 
blood girl. Monica could love... . 

Why was he condemned still to be haunted by this 

‘ghost of his lost youth? Why couldn’t he forget 
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her? Why wouldn’t she let him forget her? How 
like her this letter was!—in offering a stone for 
breads. 

Even if in the discouragement of the moment she 
should agree to try being his wife, that would 
mean nothing. That marriage would be foredoomed 
to failure. She had said it herself, that day in the 
hospital. She would never really belong to him. 
He would be clasping her body, but her thoughts, 
her soul, would be far away, in a world he could 
not enter. . .. They would come to hate each 
others 5% 

Unless—unless what Dr. Zerneke said about her 
Was true. 6.3 

But it wasn’t true. He knew better than to be- 
Heve'that.:.- 25 

It wasn’t quite fair to Monica—to think of marry- 
ing her with that ghost hovering in the back- 
ground.... 

And if he were going to moon over Isabel all his 
life, he might as well marry her and be done with 
Ups ote 
Perhaps he was so cursed that he would rather be 
miserable with Isabel than happy with Monica... . 

He would have to give her an answer, one way 
or the other, soon. If he said “‘no,” he might re- 
gret it all his life... . 

If he said “yes,” he was throwing himself into a 
whirlpool of doubt and misery. . . . 

But he didn’t have to decide right now. He ought 
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to get some sleep. He had a job to go to in the 
morning. 

He entered the apartment quietly, so as not to 
wake his mother. But she came to his door in a 
dressing-gown, holding out a telegram. 

“Lucinda’s done such a fool thing,” she said. 
“Look at this! And I don’t want you to think it’s 
my fault, because it’s not.” 

He took the telegram. It read: 


MADGE COMING TO CHICAGO WITH ME TO DO 
SHOPPING WILL BE AT ANNEX 


“Madge!” he said in astonishment. “And with 
Lucinda?” 

“Oh, yes—they’re great friends now. You know 
the way Lucinda is. But she ought to have more 
sense than to bring Madge with her. And Madge 
ought to have more sense than to come.” 

“Well,” said Norman, “I don’t expect Madge to 
stay away from Chicago on my account. Why 
shouldn’t she come with Lucinda, if she wants to?” 

“You know perfectly well why,” said his mother. 
“The shopping is only an excuse. Lucinda will take 
her to see the baby, and then somehow or other 
you'll run into her.” 

“Well, what of it?’ said Norman irritably. 
“Why shouldn’t we meet?” 

“Don’t talk like a fool, Norman. You know 
that girl’s still in love with you!” 
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“No, I didn’t,” said Norman, disconcerted. “Is 
she, really?” 

His mother did not consider that worth a reply. 
She went back to her room, saying as she went: 

“Well, don’t blame me, is all I say!” 

“Good Lord!” said Norman helplessly. 


CHAPTER XI: As Luck Would Have It 


YOUNG man may expend anguished thought 

upon the question of which of two girls he 
ought to marry; but a third claimant breaks the spell 
of that dilemma. He no longer feels the sense of 
having to make a painful choice; his feeling is 
rather a bewildering one of having no choice at all. 
He loses in imagination the position of embarrassing 
masculine jurisdiction over the fate and happiness 
of the girls, and begins to feel a little like a hunted 
animal. 

Abruptly, when left alone by his mother, the color 
of the whole situation changed for Norman. He 
felt as though a horde of women were closing in 
upon him. It was not a dignified situation, and in 
self-defense he felt a burst of resentment against 
them all. 

What right had they to make demands upon him? 
They weren’t any of them in love with him, really. 
It was their damned maternal instinct. Even Mon- 
ica had talked about the baby in the midst of their 
love-making. . . . Everybody seemed to think that 
a man with a baby had to have a wife. . . . Well, 
he would show them... . 

He fell asleep in a mood of profound hostility to 
all womankind, and when he awoke it was with the 
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grim resolve not to be bullied into marrying any- 
body. 

That Saturday afternoon, when he came back 
from lunch, there was a note on his desk. He knew 
when he saw it afar what it would say. That Mr. 
McCullough wished to see him. . . . And it did. 
... “Fired again!” thought Norman. 

He wasn’t surprised; he had thought he was doing 
damn good work on that Pearson account; but evi- 
dently McCullough knew better. . . . And it was 
just the time when a thing like this would happen, 
with his mother and sister looking on. He couldn’t 
keep it a secret from Vickley this time. . . 

But there was just one good thing about it: if 
he lost his job and became a bum on a park bench, 
maybe these women would let him alone. .. . It 
would be a good excuse; he wouldn’t have to marry 
anybody. . . . Norman brightened, and went in 
cheerfully to get the ax from Mr. McCullough. 

But Mr. McCullough, as he somewhat gradually 
and rather incredulously discovered, had not sent 
for him in order to fire him—only to tell him that 
he seemed to be getting along pretty well, and that 
he could consider himself a regular member of the 
staff from now on. ‘Your salary check will be for 
seventy-five this week,” Mr. McCullough added 
casually. ‘And you can go on working with Charlie 
Beckett on the Pearson account.” 

“Thank you, Mr. McCullough,” said Norman, 
gulping down his emotions. . . . 
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Of course, one couldn’t be sorry that one hadn’t 
been fired. . . . But it took away his one avenue of 
escape from the embarrassing situation in which he 
found himself. It left him with no good excuse to 
make to those three girls. . . . 

Those three girls—that was the way he put it 
in his conscious thoughts. But in reality it was only 
one of them that he had in mind. Isabel would 
not care—he knew that well enough. And reckless 
little Monica—she had offered her love and de- 
manded nothing. . . . It was Madge that he was 
afraid of. Madge—and Vickley. 


CuarTeR XII: The Fugitive 


S for Madge, he was determined to keep out 
of her way while she was in Chicago. . . .« 

Lucinda was at the apartment with his mother 
when he came home that afternoon. She had been 
taken to see the baby, and she expressed herself en- 
thusiastically. Norman couldn’t help being touched. 
He had never heard her talk that way even about one 
of her pet dogs. . . . He was on the alert to ignore 
any reference she might make to Madge. . . . But 
she said nothing about Madge. 

At last, in impatience, he remarked: “I under- 
stood Madge was coming to Chicago with you.” 

“Oh, yes,” said Lucinda, and went on talking 
about the baby. 

Had Madge seen the baby? He was curious to 
know, but he was determined not to ask. .. « 

Doubtless it was the part of a brother to show 
his sister about Chicago—take her to dinner and 
the theater, and so on. But when she had been so 
indiscreet as to come companioned by a girl he did 
not want to see, she would have to go without these 
brotherly attentions. He would let her look after 
herself. 

Lucinda seemed not to notice that she was being 
neglected. . . . After all, she had been in Chicage 
before; and she was accustomed to Norman’s broth 
erly indifference. 
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But Norman suspected a plot. How could he not 
suspect it? lLucinda’s friendship with Madge, her 
bringing Madge to Chicago—doubtless she hoped 
to bring about a reconciliation. His mother, in 
spite of her protests, might be in on it. And so 
might even Dr. Zerneke. They all thought of him 
as a helpless male who needed a wife. It was all 
very well-meant—but he’d thank them just to leave 
him alone... . 

To block any plans they might have for an “‘acci- 
dental” meeting at Mrs. Czermak’s, he invented 
business engagements for all his evenings which 
would prevent his going there to see the baby this 
week. (And besides, he didn’t want to face Mon- 
ica, either.) And with the idea that Madge might 
be at the apartment with Lucinda when he came 
home, he stayed away every night until very late. 
. . - At least, he did this until Saturday; and that 
evening, having found nothing better to do than sit 
in the Crerar library, he revolted. After all, his 
apartment belonged to him. It was rather absurd 
for him to be kept out of it that way. He went 
home. 

All the week he had been having, in his thoughts 
of Madge, the same experience which he had had so 
often since his life ran off the smooth track of custom 
and habit into the jungle of uncertainty in which he 
had to find out for himself what things were like— 
the experience of seeing facts change their appear- 
ance before his eyes. . . » In this changing and sur- 
orising world, his feeling about Madge had remained 
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fixed until now. He had been sorry to have hurt her 
—but glad nevertheless to have escaped from that 
marriage, because of what it would have meant. 
And now that certainty was being undermined. 
Since Madge had come to Chicago, he was remem- 
bering things about her—no, not things to make him 
regret that she had thrown him over, nothing to 
make him think himself still in love with her— 
nothing like that: yet sweet and brave and tender 
and funny little things, making of her a human girl 
and not a graven image of conventionality, an alge- 
braic formula of bourgeois marriage. And in merely 
becoming in his imagination a person rather than a 
formula, she had upset him dreadfully—more than 
he was willing to admit to himself. For his cam- 
paign of life in Chicago was based implicitly upon 
an obscure but profound conviction that it repre- 
sented a revolt against a system of respectability and 
hypocrisy. He wasn’t a theorist, and he couldn’t, or 
wouldn’t have wished to, put it in words. But there 
it was. And that obscure theory gave him cour- 
age and faith. But if it was not against the rock- 
walled citadel of Respectability that he had dealt 
his clumsy and cruel blows, but against the naked and 
defenseless breast of a girl—a girl who happened to 
be in love with him—then some of the meaning 
went out of his whole brave adventure. He didn’t 
want to face that possibility. He had tried to put 
aside these inconvenient and unsettling memories. 
But he wondered more and more what Madge was 
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really like. Perhaps he would never be sure until he 
saw and talked with her again. 

Anyway, what was there to be afraid of? If she 
was at his apartment this evening, well and good. 
He would find out what that respectable young 
woman to whom he had once been engaged to be 
married was really like. ... 

But there was no one at the apartment. 

He waited impatiently for his mother to come 
home. 

She came at last, with Lucinda. They had been 
to the theater, they said. They did not mention 
Madge. But he knew quite well she had been with 
them. She must have gone on to the hotel alone 
to avoid meeting him. These elaborate evasions 
were rather silly, he thought... . 

Lucinda, in her exasperating fashion, got started 
on an account of the musical comedy they had seen, 
and could not be stopped until she had described it 
all. It was the same one Norman had seen the week 
before with Charlie Beckett. He heard her wearily 
to the end—noting that she had picked up some 
slangy terms of speech from Doris—and when she 
started to go, he said: “‘I’ll take you to your hotel.” 

She seemed surprised at this offer—and indeed it 
was a trifle unusual for Norman voluntarily to act 
as her escort. ‘Oh, you needn’t bother,” she said. 
“T can get a bus over on the Avenue.” 

“T’ll take you,” said Norman firmly. 


CHAPTER XIII: Conversation in a Taxi 


N the taxi he tried hard to think of something 
to talk about to his sister. He couldn’t seem to 

think of anything at all to say. 

They were going down Michigan Avenue. In 
another minute or two they would be at her hotel. 

“Has Madge seen the baby?” he asked abruptly. 

“Oh, yes,” said Lucinda. “She saw it the first 
thing.” 

“One look was enough, I suppose,’ 
bitterly. 

“Oh, no,” said Lucinda. ‘She goes with us every 
day.” 

“Oh,” said Norman. “She does?” 

“There’s no reason,” said Lucinda, ‘‘why she 
should bear a grudge against the baby.” | 

“I suppose not,” said Norman. “I’m the only 
one to blame. Of course, I couldn’t exactly help 
it—the way I treated her. . . . I had hoped she 
might understand that—and forgive me a little.” 

Lucinda said nothing. 

“Perhaps,” said Norman, “I ought to see her.” 

“I don’t know,” said Lucinda doubtfully. “Tell 
me, Norman—have you been carrying on with that 
little Monica Case?” 

“Why in the world should you think that?” asked 
Norman indignantly. 


> said Norman 
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“Well, she wears your jade cuff-buttons, and turns 
all colors when your name is mentioned.” 

“And what of it?’ Norman asked defiantly. 

“Nothing. That’s just the sort of girl you would 
get mixed up with,” said Lucinda. ‘Your tastes 
always were rather vulgar, Norman.” 

“We were speaking of Madge, I believe,” said 
Norman haughtily. 

“Well, that’s just it. I don’t think it’s very nice 
for Madge.” 

“Tm sorry,” said Norman, “but I can’t regulate 
my conduct to suit my ex-fiancée—or you either. 
Why did you bring Madge to Chicago?” 

“TI didn’t bring her,” said Lucinda. ‘But I knew 
she wanted to see the baby—and I thought it might 
help her to get over it all.” 

“You're lying, Lucinda,” he said. ‘You know you 
want Madge and me to make up. And so does 
Mother.” 

“Well,” said Lucinda, “I think we'd all rather 
you'd marry Madge than—that other girl.” 

“What other girl?” 

“The one who—deserted the baby. You don’t 
suppose I think you’d marry Monica Case, do you?” 
she added impersonally. 

“Why should I marry at all?” he demanded. 

“Oh, you'll have to marry somebody. Because of 
the baby, you know.” 

He smiled. ‘‘And why not the baby’s mother, 
then?” he asked curiously. 
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“Oh, Norman—that would be the absolute limit! 
After the way she’s treated you! You wouldn’t be 
a—a doormat!” she said scornfully. 

‘“‘Anyway,” he said, ‘“‘there’s no reason why Madge 
and I shouldn’t understand one another. I’ve no 
wish to hurt her feelings wantonly.” 

“Well, you can’t see her to-night,” said Lucinda. 
“She’s gone to bed by now. She went on to the 
hotel so as not to see you.” 

“T think it’s rather ridiculous,’ said Norman, 
“all this artificial avoidance. Suppose you bring 
her over to the apartment for breakfast. About 
eleven. Will you?” 

““T’'ll ask her,” said Lucinda. 

“Do: 

The taxi stopped at the hotel. 

“Tve told Lucinda to bring Madge around for 
Sunday breakfast,” he said casually to his mother, 
who was still puttering about the apartment when 
he returned. 

She frowned—in disapproval, Norman thought. 
But what she said was only: “I wonder if there are 
enough eggs.” 

She went into the kitchen, and came back. ‘Yes, 
there’s plenty of everything,” she said. 

If she saw any dramatic crisis imminent in her 
son’s life, she gave no sign of it... , 


CHAPTER XIV: A Farewell 


HEN his mother had gone to bed, Norman 
sat up smoking and thinking. 

So Lucinda—and Vickley in general, no doubt— 
thought he ought not to marry Isabel! 

Well, perhaps Vickley was right, at that. 

Why should she be given another chance? Why 
should she be allowed to have the son she had 
deserted? 

“No, by God—he’s mine!” thought Norman, 
rocked with an emotion of jealous hatred. 

He went to bed. But presently he got up and 
turned on the light and brought back to bed with 
him the Apocrypha he had picked up. He turned to 
_ the story of Thecla.... This apocryphal girl 
saint was to him a queer parable. When he had 
first read its opening sentences he had been reminded 
of something Isabel had told him that day in the 
hospital—how she had broken her engagement, at 
eighteen, for the love of art. . . . St. Thecla here 
in the Apocyrpha had broken hers for the love of 
God. . . . It was all different enough and yet as 
he read it had seemed to him that Isabel’s rebellious 
career was a queer, perverse, modern echo of that 
old tale. For “the gospel of Paul” one need only 
put ‘“‘the gospel of Modern Art.” 
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He read it again, now, to allay his hatred of 
Isabel. For when he thought of Isabel, it was with 
love or hatred, and both were torments. He was 
safer in hating her, safer from the danger of more 
pain; but hating her hurt him. And in this parable 
he found something to make him sorry for her. . . . 

The story he read told of how when Paul was 
preaching in Iconium a girl named Thecla, who was 
betrothed to a young man named Thamyris, sat in 
the window of her mother’s house and listened to 
this new gospel; nor would she depart from the 
window. And her mother, when she could not be 
prevailed upon, sent for Thamyris, who came with 
exceeding pleasure, as hoping now to marry her. 
He said to her mother, “Where is my Thecla?”’ 

Her mother replied: ‘““Thamyris, I have a strange 
thing to tell you. For the space of three days my 
daughter has not moved from the window, not so 
much as to eat or drink, but is intent on hearing the 
artful and delusive discourses of a certain foreigner. 
Thamyris, this stranger causes trouble throughout 
the whole city of the Iconians, for the young men 
and girls listen to him and will not marry. And 
my daughter too, caught as in a spider’s web at 
the window, is possessed by a new desire and a fear- 
ful passion. But go you and speak to her, for she 
is betrothed to you.” 

And Thamyris went to her, desiring her, and yet 
alarmed because of her strange ecstasy, and said: 
‘“Thecla, why do you sit thus? What strange pas- 
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sion holds you in its power? Turn to your Thamyris 
and be ashamed of yourself!” And her mother 
likewise: ““Thecla, why do you look down and an- 
swer nothing, as if you had lost your wits?’ And 
they mourned, Thamyris for his betrothed and her 
mother for her child, and Thecla paid no heed to 
them but listened only the while to the new gospel. 

And Thamyris leapt up and went away . . . and 
brought officers with staves to arrest Paul, and 
had him led to the proconsul, saying: “This is the 
stranger who keeps girls from marrying.” And 
Paul was taken to prison. 

But Thecla that night took off her bracelets and 
gave them to the doorkeeper and went into the 
prison and sat at Paul’s feet and listened to his 
words, and kissed his chains. 

And they were brought before the governor, who 
asked: “Thecla, why will you not marry Thamyris, 
according to the law of the Iconians?’ But she 
looked only upon Paul and answered not, and her 
own mother cried: “Burn the lawless one, burn her 
that will not be a bride, so that the women of 
Iconium may be made afraid to follow these new 
teachings!” 

And she was brought naked to the stake, but God 
had compassion on her, and sent a rain to quench the 
fire. And she was set free, and went to Paul and 
said: ‘I will cut my hair, and follow you wherever 
you go.” 

But he said: ‘‘The time is ill-favored, and you are 
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comely. I fear a harder trial may come, which you © 
will not be able to withstand.” 

But she cut her hair and went with him to An- 
tioch. And there a magistrate named Alexander 
saw her and was enamored of her, and sent Paul 
presents. ... 

(Norman thought: “I became interested in pic 
tures just to please Isabel.” . . .) 

But Paul said: “I know not this woman of whom 
you speak, neither does she belong to me.” 

And Alexander seized her in the street, but she 
rent his cloak and took the wreath from his head, 
and made him a laughing-stock before the whole 
LOW NI. re 

“That’s me,” thought Norman. 

He did not go on to read the rest of Thecla’s tri- 
umphant career. He stopped there with poor Alex- 
ander, who had been made a laughing-stock before 
the whole town. 

Nobody, he reflected, would ever write the inglori- 
ous story of Alexander. The sympathies of story- 
tellers were always with the girl. 

Not, to be sure, precisely with a girl like Isabel, 
though. They didn’t understand a girl’s being 
faithful to her art, in spite of a moonstruck moment 
in the woods—in spite of having a baby at her breast 
—in spite of confusion, complications, tormented 
and conflicting emotions. Legend, if she became 
famous, would simplify her story; and he alone 
would know what a troubled soul she had been. . . . 
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She was waiting now for her answer. She was 
trusting him to decide her life for her. Too tired, 
sick, discouraged, to know any more what she 
wanted, she was leaving it to him to say whether 
she should be an artist or a mother. He could take 
her in this moment of weakness. But he would 
never be content with what she had to give... . 

No, he would trouble her no more with his human 
demands for love. He’d let her go on to her own 
destiny. ... 

It seemed to him that he had forgiven her. At 
least, he did not hate her now. And if he still, in a 
way loved her, yet he did not want her for his own. 
He had let her go. She was remote, now, in his 
imagination, above the reach of desire, shining from 
the abode where things that seem eternal find refuge. 
. . . And at the same time, it seemed to him that he 
had put aside his youth for ever. 


CHAPTER XV: The Inevitable 
UNDAY morning dawned for Norman—if it 


could be said to dawn at about ten o’clock— 

with a sense of fatality. At first he didn’t know 
why. He lay in bed, hearing his mother stirring in 
the kitchen. Then he remembered. She was getting 
breakfast for Madge. Madge was coming. .. . 

Suddenly in his imagination he saw the two of 
them left alone together. She would reproach him. 
Well, she had a right to. And he would feel sorry 
and ashamed. But he would defend himself—he 
would try to make her understand. It would be like 
one of their old-time quarrels. For they had quar- 
reled—and made up. They had kissed and made up, 
always, and everything had seemed all right 
agains °4 

Well, perhaps it was inevitable. Everybody 
seemed to think he had to have a wife. Lucinda had 
said so. Dr. Zerneke had said so. His mother had 
as good as said so. A man with a baby was help- 
less. . . . Andif Madge would marry him... 

He turned, as if for the last time, to the thought 
of Monica. . . . Reckless little Monica—the room- 
ing house—old Mr. Victor—the homely maternal 
airs of Mrs. Czermak—the Rabelaisian conversa- 
tion of Mrs. Case. . . . He sighed. He knew now 
that those things weren’t for him... . 
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He rose to face the day and what might come 
of it. . . . After all, Madge would be a damned 
sight nicer wife than he deserved. . . . 

Breakfast was getting ready. He walked slowly 
back and forth. 

The bell rang. He went to the door. 

Lucinda was there, alone. 

““‘Where’s Madge?” he asked. 

“She wouldn’t come,” said Lucinda. ‘‘She’s very 
much upset. I left her at the hotel, packing to go 
back to Vickley.” 

“Pll go and get her,” said Norman. 

“Wait. She wrote this to you last night.” 

He took the letter and walked out. 

Lucinda ran to the banister and called down to 
him. “The room is 314—you’d better go right up, 
Norman, if you want to see her!” 

In the street he opened the envelope, stopped 
short on the corner, and read: 

“Dear Norman Overbeck: I came to see your 
child, not to see you. Perhaps it was foolish of me 
to come; but I wanted to, and I’m not sorry J did. 
And I can tell you better in a letter how I feel 
about you, without seeing you. 

“T don’t blame you for what happened. I mean, 
about the baby. I love your baby. But you 
weren’t fair to me. You never told me about the 
other girl. It wasn’t fair to ask me to marry you 
when you were still in love with her. But I could 
forgive that, because maybe you didn’t know and 
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thought you were over it. That isn’t what hurts 
most. 

“What hurts is that you should not have trusted 
me to understand about the baby. You never gave 
me a chance. You ran away before we could talk 
it over. You treated me as if I were a conventional 
little fool. That is what you thought of me. You 
never came back to explain. You didn’t try to make 
me understand. You didn’t let me have a chance to 
say whether I would take the baby or not. You just 
assumed that I was a certain sort of person. You 
didn’t trust me, and that’s what I shall never forgive 
you for. 

“T’m not what you think. I'll tell you this. If 
it had been I that had had another sweetheart, and 
found I was going to have a baby when I was en- 
gaged to you—I’d have told you, I'd have trusted 
you, I’d have given you your chance. 

‘No, ?’m not what you think. You never knew 
me. I hate Vickley as much as you do—more. It’s 
you who are conventional at heart. 

“You never gave me my chance. 

“I would rather not see you. Some time I may 
feel differently, but it is too bitter a subject just 
now. I’m glad I’ve seen Norman Junior. I’m go- 
ing back to Vickley in the morning, and I’m leaving 
with Lucinda some little things I’ve bought for him 
while I’ve been here. 

‘“Good-by. 

‘““ManceE Ferris.” 
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Norman stood there, with tears in his eyes. He 
hadn’t known she was like that. . . . He had been 
an awful fool. He didn’t understand girls at 
ereks 2% 

Well, if he got there before she left, it might still 
be all right. . . . It was plain that she still cared 
for iim.’ ,*.. 

eS Pax f° 

“Yes!” He climbed in. ‘‘The Annex—quick!”’ 
In his imagination he could see Madge in the hotel 
room, packing. . .. He saw himself enter... 
yes, and quarrel, and kiss. Oh, there was no doubt 
that they would make up. ... And no doubt, 
either, that that would be the best thing all 
ArOOnd. Ss 

Only one thing bothered him. Madge wasn’t 
what he had thought, at all. She wasn’t a doll. She 
was a real girl, with a heart. She could love, and 
suffer. She wouldn’t mind being poor with him in 
Chicago. She would be a mother to his child. 
There was no reason why he shouldn’t be glad to 
marry her. And in spite of what she wrote, she 
would be hoping in her heart that he would come 
before she packed up and left the hotel. Only one 
thing stood in the way—and that was something a 
loving and tender wife could surely banish—the 
ghost of that girl who was so unaccountably the 
mother of his child. . . . Oh, he would forget Isa- 
Delin time. . .. 

But he might as well settle that now. He looked 
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out, and rapped on the glass. “Stop at that cigar 
store on the corner for a moment!” 

He would send her a telegram, and have that off 
his mind. He knew her address in Michigan. 

“Western Union, please. .. . 

“T want to sendatelegram. .. . 

“To Miss Isabel Drury. ... Yes... - Hawk 
Lake, Michigan. . . . Just a moment. . . .” 

He had known what he was going to say. Some- 
thing polite and final. But suddenly it was as if 
Isabel was at the other end of the wire, listening. 

. and the words went out of his head. .. . 

“Just a moment,” he repeated, while the world 
rocked dizzily about him. . 

Couldn’t he say the word that would free them 
both? Couldn’t he let that vain dream go? 

It seemed not. A new pattern of words was fram- 
ing itself in his mind, forcing itself to his lips. . . 

Must he forever be a fool? Must he doom him- 
self to endless unhappiness? It wouldn’t work out. 
He knew it. He had renounced her. Why couldn’t 
he take what life offered? Madge—and peace. . . . 
Madge—waiting now, ready to forgive him, cherish 
him, be patient with him. .. . 

No. . . . But at least he could send a sane tele- 
gram. 

He spoke into the telephone to the impatient oper- 
ator: “I have it, now. Here’s the message: 

‘Call me McCullough Advertising Agency when 
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you come Chicago this week preferably.’ Signed, 
‘Norman.’ 

“That’s all. How much is it?” 

He dropped in the nickels and dimes. . . . 

And Madge?—he couldn’t help it, that was 
aa 

“T’ve changed my mind,” he said to the taxi- 
driver, and handed him a dollar bill. 

The taxi drove away, leaving him standing there 
on the corner. 

Yes, no doubt it was a crazy thing to do. But 
he didn’t care. He had to see this thing through 
with Isabel. . . . 

He began to walk slowly back toward the apart- 
ment, 
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